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Our  First  Year  With  this  number  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  ends 
the  first  year  of  our  effort  to  report  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  blind.  As  we 
stated  in  the  first  issue,  “our  only  desire 
is  to  be  of  service  to  the  great  cause  of 
helpfulness  to  the  blind.”  Upwards  of 
ten  thousand  copies  of  the  magazine  have 
been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world.  Many,  by  subscribing  liberally 
to  the  publication  fund,  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  this  attempt  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  So  much  valuable 
material  has  come  to  us  that  we  have  en¬ 
larged  the  magazine  beyond  our  original 
expectations,  and  have  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  subscription  price  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  year.  We  hope 
that  those  who  have  subscribed  in  the 
past  will  continue  to  do  so,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  also  for  some  sightless 
readers.  Applications  come  constantly  from 
blind  people  who  would  like  to  have  the 
magazine  sent  to  them  but  are  unable  to 
subscribe. 

♦ 

The  Blind  in  Milwaukee  is  following  the 
Public  Schools  example  of  Chicago  with 
regard  to  the  education  of 
its  blind  children.  In  1900  sightless  chil¬ 
dren  were  received  in  three  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  article  upon  this  subject  by  Super¬ 
visor  John  B.  Curtis,  on  page  35,  Vol.  I, 
No.  2,  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Carrie  B.  Levy,  one  of  the  special  teachers 
under  Mr.  Curtis,  has  been  engaged  to 
start  the  work  in  Milwaukee.  On  No¬ 
vember  14  the  class  was  opened  with  three 
children.  Today  there  are  six.  Within 
two  weeks  Miss  Levy  had  trained  her 


pupils  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  go 
into  the  rooms  with  the  seeing  children  to 
take  part  in  the  classes  in  singing,  lan¬ 
guage  work,  spelling,  and  mental  arithme¬ 
tic.  We  learn  that  the  Milwaukee,  like  the 
Chicago,  experiment  is  progressing  favor¬ 
ably. 

♦ 

Ohio  Pension  Mr.  Otto  W.  Davis,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Columbus 
Associated  Charities,  writes  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  report  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  shows  that, 
for  the  quarter  ending  August  31,  1906, 
there  were  1,628  men  and  1,339  women, 
or  a  total  of  2,967  blind  persons  receiving 
the  pension.  The  total  amount  of  relief 
given  for  the  quarter  ending  August  31, 
1906,  was  $69,009.05;  for  the  same  quarter 
of  1905,  $52,752.25.  Taking  the  summer 
quarter  as  a  basis  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
we  find  the  total  amount  of  the  pension 
for  1906  to  be  something  over  $275,000. 
The  report  shows  that  very  few  blind 
people  who  applied  for  the  pension  were 
refused,  and  had  it  been  continued  for  a 
year  or  two  longer  the  amount  paid  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  increased.  One  of 
the  great  misfortunes  of  the  Pension  Act, 
and  perhaps  it  might  also  be  styled  a  curi¬ 
ous  anomaly,  was  the  fact  that  the  pension 
was  granted  to  a  number  of  blind  old 
soldiers  who  were  being  cared  for  in  a 
soldiers’  home,  where  they  had  absolutely 
everything  they  needed  furnished  free, 
and  were  allowed,  also,  to  keep  their  sol¬ 
diers’  pension.  Recently  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  minors  attending  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  were  also  recipients 
of  the  pension. 

A  brief  account  of  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio  which  declared 
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the  pension  law  unconstitutional  is  given 
on  page  12  of  the  1907  April  Outlook  for 
the  Blind. 

♦ 


Colorado  Last  August  the  Colorado 

Workshop  Industrial  Workshop  for  the 

Adult  Blind  was  opened  at 
1079  Jason  Street,  Denver,  Col.  The  text 
of  the  law  under  which  this  workshop  is 
established  was  given  on  page  33  of  the 
1907  July  number  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.  The  shop  occupies  two  rooms,  each 
22  by  60.  Broom  making,  reseating  chairs, 
fancy  work,  raffia  baskets,  and  beadwork 
are  the  present  industries.  Mr.  T.  F. 
Myers,  an  able  blind  man  who  took  active 
interest  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  favor 
of  the  shop,  has  been  appointed  as  manager. 


♦ 


New  York  Abso-  'j'he  New  York  Association 
'.nd  ior  the  Blind  last  month 

opened  its  new  headquarters 
at  1 18  East  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  now  occupies  a  three-story  building. 
The  basement  floor  (with  an  independent 
entrance)  is  used  for  classrooms,  and  on 
alternate  evenings  for  the  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Clubs.  The  first  floor  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  salesroom,  in  which  is  exhib¬ 
ited  a  collection  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  and  appliances  for  the  use  of  those 
without  sight.  The  second  floor  is  used 
for  a  catalogue  and  filing  department, 
including  a  census  of  the  blind  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  also  a  library  of  books  and 
reports  relating  to  work  for  the  blind. 
The  Men’s  Broom  and  Chair  Caning  Fac¬ 
tory,  at  147  East  Forty-second  Street,  has 
been  enlarged  so  that  it  now  occupies  two 
large  lofts.  A  full  account  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  New  York  Association  was 
given  on  page  134  of  the  1907  October 
issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


♦ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Xhe  Buffalo  Association  for 
Workshop  Blind,  which  was  organ¬ 

ized  last  spring,  opened  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  a  workshop  and  salesroom 
at  489  Elliot  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where 
broom  making  and  chair  caning  are  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  men.  The  broom  making 


department  is  in  charge  of  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  is  blind.  Instruction  in  knit¬ 
ting  and  sewing  is  given  the  women,  and 
the  Home  Industries  of  Blind  Women  is 
being  fostered. 

♦ 

cioTcmook,  In  1903  Mr.  William  A. 

Procter  purchased  Clover- 
nook,  the  home  of  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary,  and  presented  it  to  Misses 
Georgia  and  Florence  Trader,  to  be  used 
as  a  home  for  blind  women.  This  home, 
the  only  one  for  the  blind  in  Ohio,  has 
since  been  maintained  by  the  generosity  of 
citizens  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Misses  Trader.  The  name  of  the  home 
well  suggests  an  idea  of  its  attractiveness, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  beautiful  grounds. 
Last  summer  a  new  workshop  was  built  at 
the  home.  It  is  a  frame  structure,  a  story 
and  a  half  high,  52  by  20.  The  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  are  devoted  to  hand  weaving. 
At  present  four  old-fashioned  carpet  looms 
are  in  operation,  and  two  more  for  finer 
work  are  soon  to  be  installed.  Each 
woman  has  a  locker  for  her  own  material, 
in  addition  to  a  chest  which  stands  by  each 
loom.  Those  who  are  not  using  the  looms 
make  reed  and  raffia  baskets,  mats,  etc.,  and 
others  crochet  and  knit. 

♦ 

A  Unique  The  Perkins  Institution  and 

Library  Massachusetts  School  for 

the  Blind  has  just  issued  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  in  ink  print  in  the 
English  language  contained  in  its  unique 
reference  library.  By  the  foreword  we 
learn  that  the  conception  of  such  a  library 
“originated  with  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  books  relating  to  the  blind 
was  begun  towards  the  close  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration.”  Mr.  Anagnos,  his  succes¬ 
sor,  continued  collecting  rare  and  valuable 
books  of  this  character  in  many  languages 
until  the  library  today  is  the  largest  in 
America  and  is  second  only  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  in  Vienna.  A  bibliography  of  these 
books  was  started  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  but  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Cas¬ 
well  to  see  that  this  valuable  work  so  long 
in  preparation  was  printed. 

The  contents  of  Part  I,  which  relates 
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to  books  in  English,  contains  some  two 
hundred  pages  and  is  indexed  as  follows: 

I,  Adult  Blind;  2,  Biography  of  the  Blind; 

3,  Books  by  Blind  Authors;  4,  Blind  in 
Literature;  5,  Blindness:  Cause;  6,  Effect; 

7,  Color  Blindness;  8,  Deaf-Blind;  9,  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind;  10,  Specimens  of  Em¬ 
bossed  Type. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift, 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
Publications,  thus  characterizes  the  work: 

The  mere  fact  of  doing  anything  of  this  sort 
in  the  interests  of  a  relatively  helpless  portion 
of  mankind  is  meritorious.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  bibliography,  in  which  I  am,  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  case-hardened,  this  par¬ 
ticular  work  appeals  to  me  strongly  for  two 
reasons.  The  catalogue  has  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  of  convenient  size,  and  makes  an 
agreeable  display  of  titles.  It  is  well  conceived 
and  is  eminently  a  sensible  performance,  from 
my  point  of  view.  It  is  also  without  the 
caprices  and  fancifulness  of  more  pretentious 
bibliography.  This  is  my  first  satisfaction.  My 
second  is  in  the  wholly  simple  division  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  entire  subject.  In  so 
uncomplex  a  scheme  no  one  can  be  led  astray, 
and  if  he  were,  the  index  comes  immediately 
to  his  aid.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  valid  achieve¬ 
ment,  calculated  to  increase  an  interest  in  the 
cause  it  serves. 

Knowing  that  Supt.  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
spent  several  months  delving  in  this  li¬ 
brary  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  on 
the  blind,  we  have  asked  for  his  estimate 
of  its  value.  He  says: 

The  value  of  any  collection  of  books  depends 
largely  upon  the  varied  character  of  the  works 
contained  in  it,  the  period  of  time  which  they 
cover,  their  authenticity  and  accessibility.  That 
the  collection  in  question  fulblls  these  conditions 
and  more  besides  needs  no  argument.  One  has 
to  take  but  a  casual  survey  of  the  bibliography 
to  be  convinced. 

Historical  data  naturally  fall  under  two  heads ; 
secondary  authorities  and  original  sources.  To 
the  casual  reader  who  desires  to  gain  merely 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  any  subject  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  blind,  there  are  in  this  library  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspaper  clippings,  magazine  articles, 
pamphlets,  and  books  in  upwards  of  twenty-two 
languages  about  the  blind,  by  the  blind,  and 
concerning  the  various  problems  which  present 
themselves  as  to  their  education  and  ameliora¬ 
tion.  For  the  student  who  desires  to  make  a 
careful  study  pertaining  to  any  phase  of  the 


subject,  backing  his  assertions  with  reference 
notes  to  the  sources,  there  is  a  rich  mine  of 
material  in  which  he  may  delve  to  his  heart’s 
content.  As  sources,  the  file  of  reports  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  especially  of  those  in 
America,  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

There  are  in  the  collection  works  bearing 
upon  the  blind  from  early  times  to  the  present 
day,  including  a  number  of  biographies  of  the 
heroic  warrior,  Belisarius,  a  general  in  the 
Byzantine  Army,  whose  eyes  were  put  out  in 
564 ;  the  works  of  Thomas  Blacklock ;  of  Saun- 
derson,  the  blind  mathematician  who  succeeded 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  Cambridge ;  and  of  many 
other  blind  men  and  women  less  distinguished 
than  these.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  material 
bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  blind,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Essay  of  Hauy,  printed  by  his  own 
pupils,  which  first  demonstrated  the  invention 
and  utility  of  embossed  print  in  the  education 
of  the  blind ;  the  notes  of  Dr.  Howe  on  the 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  which  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  wonderful  work  that  has  been  done 
for  the  deaf-blind  of  recent  years,  led  by  Helen 
Keller ;  and  hundreds  of  other  dissertations  of 
a  less  epoch-making  character  but  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  those  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  the 
world  over. 

What  is  the  value  of  such  a  collection  of 
books?  To  my  mind  its  value  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  cannot  be  estimated.  Further¬ 
more,  the  collection  is  more  valuable  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  because  the  one  under 
whose  direction  it  was  collected  was  of  such 
breadth  of  mind  and  character,  a  scholar  of 
such  rare  culture,  that  he  realized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  collecting  and  compiling  everything  of 
whatever  nature  bearing  on  the  blind,  and  so 
arranging  it  as  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  use  the  library  with  ease  and  facility. 
Whether  the  work  that  has  been  done  is 
fully  appreciated  by  the  present  age  or  not, 
future  lovers  of  philanthropy  and  scholars  will 
rise  up  to  do  honor  to  the  name  of  Anagnos 
for  his  wisdom  and  foresight  in  collecting  this 
library,  which  will  remain  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

♦ 

Report  of  the  After  the  proceedings.of  the 
Boston  Convention  Boston  Convention  of 

the  .American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  have  been 
printed  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  the 
material  will  be  bound  together  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  and  sold  for  fifty  cents  each.  Orders 
for  copies  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  at 
once,  as  the  edition  is  limited. 


RECENT  CHANGES  AMONG  THE 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND‘ 


Arkansas  Just  as  WC  gO  tO  prCSS  We 

learn  that  the  controversy 
over  the  superintendency  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  Prof.  Thomas  A.  Futrall  has 
resigned  in  favor  of  Prof.  S.  D.  Lucas, 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  school.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  even  institutions 
for  the  blind  must  be  political  footballs. 

♦ 

Illinois  George  W.  Jones,  who  was 

recently  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  was  born  in  Oregon  thirty-five  years 
ago.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  state  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon.  He  later  took 
a  post-graduate  course  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  at  Bloomington.  When  Mr. 
Jones  was  twenty-three  he  was  elected 
county  school  superintendent  of  Marion 
County,  which  position  he  held  for  four 
years.  When  the  Spanish-American  War 
took  place  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Oregon 
Regiment,  which  was  one  of  the  first  reg¬ 
iments  to  reach  Manila  after  the  victory 
of  Admiral  Dewey.  Seven  years  ago  he 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  before  assuming 
the  duties  of  the  position  visited  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  among  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  and  Canada,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  work.  He  remained  in  the 
Oregon  school  until  after  elected  to  his 
present  position. 

He  has  always  been  quite  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  educational  affairs  in  his 
native  state,  having  founded,  and  edited 
for  several  years,  the  Oregon  Teachers’ 
Monthly,  and  has  been  secretary  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  for  seven 
years. 

In  1906  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Oregon  to  study  the  care  and 

'  Readers  who  know  of  other  changes  will  confer  a  favor  by 
communicating  with  the  Editor.  All  news  items  should  be 
sent  not  later  than  the  hrst  of  the  month  of  issue. 
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training  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  United 
States  and  make  a  report  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  After  visiting  many  institutions  he 
made  a  report  recommending  the  purchase 
of  a  large  body  of  land  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  upon  it  of  a  school  and  colony  for  the 
feeble-minded.  The  Legislature  acted  fa¬ 
vorably  upon  the  report,  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  appropriation;  and  during  last  sum¬ 
mer  Mr.  Jones  assisted  in  making  the 
selection  of  the  site  and  negotiated  its 
purchase.  He  also  made  plans  for  the 
buildings,  which  are  now  under  construc¬ 
tion. 

♦ 

Michisan  All  who  know  ex-Supt. 

J.  Perrine  Hamilton,  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  were  sorry  to  learn  that  he  had 
decided  to  leave  the  work.  It  is  always 
helpful  to  the  cause  when  a  man  who  has 
the  qualifications  for  leadership  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  blind  is  himself  blind,  as 
his  own  experience  brings  him  at  once  into 
close  sympathy  with  those  under  him,  and 
his  example  inspires  confidence  in  all  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him.  The  board  of  control 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  finding  such  an 
able  successor  to  Mr.  Hamilton  as  Mr. 
Judd. 

S.  S.  Judd,  after  graduating  from  the 
original  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School 
and  Washington  University,  took  charge 
of  the  shops  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  for  seven  years;  he  then  turned  his 
attention  to  engineering  and  was  occupied 
for  four  years  in  electrical  work  in  St. 
Louis.  Previous  to  taking  charge  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  Mr. 
Judd  served  as  director  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Saginaw  public  schools;  in  fact, 
he  had  charge  of  organizing  the  work  in 
a  magnificently  equipped  building.  Mr. 
Judd’s  practical  experience  with  the  blind, 
his  identification  with  industrial  training, 
and  his  contact  with  business  problems 
would  seem  an  excellent  preparation  for 
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his  new  work.  Those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Judd 
at  the  Convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  last  sum¬ 
mer  were  impressed  with  their  active  and 
;  well-balanced  interest  in  all  forward  move- 
!  ments  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind. 

;  ♦ 

I  New  York  Appointments  to  the  posi- 

‘  tion  of  superintendent  of  so 

i  many  of  our  state  schools  have  so  often 

^  been  dictated  by  politicians  that  all  work- 

;  ers  for  the  blind  have  genuine  reason  to 
-  congratulate  the  board  of  managers  of 

the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
upon  the  appointment — absolutely  free 
from  any  political  dictation  or  interference 
whatever — of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  of 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  a  thoroughly  trained  edu¬ 
cator  of  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
as  the  new  superintendent  of  the  school 
at  Batavia.  The  battle  for  independence 
from  the  dictation  of  the  political  boss 
was  really  fought  and  won  when  Mr.  Bur- 
ritt  was  appointed  in  1901.  Both  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Burritt  were  appointed 
from  eligible  lists  established  upon  com¬ 
petitive  examination  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  not  far  from 
I  Cuba,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  a  little  over 
forty  years  ago.  Immediately  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  University  of  Rochester, 
in  1889,  he  became  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  a  position  he  held 
until  he  resigned  to  accept  that  of  super¬ 
vising  principal  of  the  public  schools  of 
Newark,  N.  Y.  Here  Mr.  Hamilton  served 
the  people  ten  years  in  a  most  acceptable 
manner  until  appointed  at  Batavia. 

Mr.  Hamilton  understands  human  nature 
I  thoroughly.  He  is  eminently  fair  and  a 
i  good  disciplinarian.  His  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  fitted  him  to  give  the  Bata¬ 
via  school  a  progressive  administration. 

[  ®''*®  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  suc¬ 

cessor  to  Dr.  Edward  N. 
Brown,  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  born  in  Urbana,  Ohio,  in  1867.  After 
graduating  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 


versity,  in  1886,  he  took  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  Twin  Valley  College, 
Germantown,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  During  the  past  nineteen  years 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  served  as  school  super¬ 
intendent  in  various  cities,  where  he  has 
earned  the  distinction  of  being  a  good  citi¬ 
zen  and  an  excellent  superintendent.  He  is 
well  known  among  school  men  throughout 
the  state,  and  has  served  for  four  years  as 
an  officer  of  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association. 
While  superintendent  of  schools  at  Steu¬ 
benville,  Ohio,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  had  charge 
of  planning  and  equipping  the  Wells  High 
School,  a  model  of  its  kind,  erected  in 
1905  to  accommodate  500  pupils.  This 
experience  will  be  of  value  to  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Van  Cleve’s  brother,  for 
many  years  professor  of  history  in  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  is  an  alumnus, 
and  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
musical  faculty  of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
did  after  his  appointment  was  to  visit,  in 
company  with  his  wife,  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind  located  in  neighboring 
states.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  were 
much  impressed  with  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  new  work  which  they  are  undertaking. 
It  is  evident  that  the  superintendent  in¬ 
tends  to  gather  information  from  all  avail¬ 
able  sources.  The  following  words  taken 
from  the  Ohio  Harp,  the  monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  shows 
that  Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  those  of  whom  he  has  charge: 
“The  new  superintendent  has  already  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  all  by  his  frankness  and 
fairness.  Excellent  judgment  and  energy 
are  displayed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  is  unquestionable.  He  believes 
in  dealing  with  the  individual,  as  far  as 
possible.” 

♦ 

Okimhomm  C.  £.  Harmon,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  International 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  was 
born  in  Arkansas  in  1872  and  lost  his  sight 
at  four  years  of  age.  At  seventeen  he 
entered  the  Little  Rock  School  for  the 
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Blind,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1899, 
and  the  same  year  became  the  principal 
literary  teacher  in  the  International  School 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Fort  Gibson, 
Ind.  Ter.  Having  served  in  this  capacity 
for  three  years  and  a  half  he  resigned  on 
account  of  poor  health  and  engaged  in 
business.  Two  years  later,  his  health 
being  much  improved,  he  resumed  his 
work  at  the  school,  where  he  taught  for 
two  years  more  and  again  resigned.  In 
August,  1907,  Mr.  Harmon  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  school  which  he  had 
so  well  served  as  a  teacher.  Last  month 
the  school  was  moved  from  Fort  Gibson 
to  Wagoner,  Okl.,  where  Mr.  Harmon  is 
enthusiastically  devoting  himself  to  the 
interests  of  his  pupils. 

♦ 

OrcKon  E.  T.  Moores,  the  newly 

elected  superintendent  of  the 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind,  is  a  native 
of  Oregon,  having  been  born  in  that  state 
in  1870.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  state  nor¬ 
mal  school,  and  has  had  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Oregon.  He  has  twice  been  chosen  county 
superintendent  of  the  Marion  County 
schools,  and  he  is  regarded  as  a  very  pro¬ 
gressive  and  capable  worker  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field.  Mr.  Moores  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  school  work  in  the  state. 

The  Oregon  school  is  favored  in  being 
able  to  command  the  services  of  a  man 
whose  ability  assures  a  successful  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  affairs. 

♦ 

Pennsylvania  The  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind  had  no  easy  task  in  finding  a 
worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  make  their  school  a 


model  of  its  kind.  They  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated,  however,  in  securing  the  services 
of  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt. 

Mr.  Burritt  was  born  in  West  Sweden, 
N.  Y.,  in  1867.  After  completing  the  clas¬ 
sical  course  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
in  1890,  he  pursued  graduate  studies  and 
taught  in  several  schools.  From  1896  until 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Bata¬ 
via,  in  1901,  he  held  the  position  of  princi¬ 
pal  at  the  Franklin  Academy,  Malone, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Batavia  school, 
writes  that  Mr.  Burritt  “has  energy  and 
executive  ability,  tact,  brains,  and  such  a 
successful  educational  experience  as  to  fit 
him  to  an  exceptional  degree  for  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  The 
board  was  reluctant  to  part  with  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ritt,  whose  qualities  have  won  him  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  board.” 

All  who  have  followed  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind  real¬ 
ize  that  its  secretary,  Mr.  Burritt,  has  had 
a  rare  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  varied  problems  concerning  the 
blind.  This  experience  has  given  him  a 
practical  interest  and  a  great  breadth  of 
view  in  all  phases  of  work  relating  to  the 
blind.  Mr.  Allen  says:  “I  was  particularly 
glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Burritt  as  my  suc¬ 
cessor,  for  in  addition  to  his  exceptional 
qualities  as  a  superintendent  he  takes  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  individual  welfare 
of  each  of  his  pupils,  and  they  all  know  it.” 
Institutions  for  the  blind  which  are  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  those  for  whom 
they  have  been  created  must  have  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  their  students,  even 
after  they  leave  the  school. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  procuring  such  a  man  for  its  super¬ 
intendent.  Mr.  Burritt  is  fortunate  in 
going  to  an  institution  so  well  equipped  as 
that  at  Overbrook. 
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OHIO  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND' 


Intelligent  interest  in  the  5,000  blind 
of  Ohio  was  greatly  stimulated  by  a  State 
Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held 
at  Dayton,  November  14  and  15,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dayton  Association  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  Mrs.  Elinor  Chapman  is 
president.  After  the  supreme  court  de¬ 
clared  two  years  ago  that  the  law  granting 
a  pension  of  $100  per  year  to  the  indigent 
blind  was  unconstitutional,  interest  in  pro¬ 
viding  some  form  of  help  for  the  adult 
blind  has  been  increasing,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
and  Dayton  of  societies  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  These  organizations 
have  served  a  very  valuable  purpose  in 
demonstrating  in  three  different  cities  that 
blindness  is  no  bar  to  self-respecting  inde¬ 
pendence  when  the  remaining  faculties  are 
trained  and  given  proper  supervision.  Del¬ 
egates  from  these  different  societies  and 
from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Columbus  gave  interesting  and  hopeful  re¬ 
ports  of  their  work.  The  Cleveland  Society 
had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  woven  work  done 
by  the  blind  in  the  shop  conducted  for 
them.  It  was  all  classed  as  arts  and  crafts 
work,  and  was  artistically  wrought.  It 
bore  witness  to  the  possibilities  of  indus¬ 
trial  training  for  the  blind. 

The  chief  interest  at  the  conference  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  subjects  discussed  in  two  ad¬ 
dresses,  one  on  “The  Pension,”  by  M.  B. 
Earnhart,  former  police  court  judge  in 
Columbus,  and  the  other  on  “The  Problem 
of  the  Adult  Blind,”  by  Otto  W.  Davis, 
superintendent  of  Associated  Charities. 
Columbus.  Judge  Earnhart  made  a  plea 
for  the  restoration  of  the  $100  pension 
formerly  granted  the  blind.  He  gave  the 
legal  argument  for  asking  the  state  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them,  and  the  grounds  for  demand¬ 
ing  a  reconsideration  of  the  question  by 
the  supreme  court,  stating  that  on  six 
different  occasions  has  this  court  reversed 
its  decisions.  He  presented  a  bill  which 
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he  expects  to  have  introduced  at  the  com¬ 
ing  Legislature,  providing  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  plan  of  workshops  and  pensions.  At 
a  previous  meeting  of  blind  persons  held 
at  Columbus,  Judge  Earnhart  openly  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  supreme 
courtship,  and  stated  that  if  elected  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  a 
reversion  of  the  present  decision  by  that 
court. 

Mr.  Davis  discussed  the  problems  of  the 
adult  blind  in  the  light  of  the  findings 
made  by  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
commissions,  and  cited  what  is  being  done 
for  them  in  other  states.  It  was  shown 
that  of  the  5,000  blind  in  Ohio,  only  275  are 
at  present  being  trained  at  all  by  the  state. 
The  helpfulness  of  the  pension  system  was 
seriously  questioned,  and  it  was  urged  that 
the  governor  be  asked  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission  on  the  blind,  whose  duties  shall  be : 
(i)  To  prepare  a  complete  register  of  the 
blind  of  the  state,  with  information  regard¬ 
ing  their  condition;  (2)  to  determine  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  to  inaugurate 
measures  for  its  prevention;  (3)  to  estab¬ 
lish  industrial  schools  or  workshops  for 
the  blind;  and  (4)  to  inaugurate  such 
other  movements  in  behalf  of  the  blind  as 
after  careful  investigation  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  expedient. 

At  a  later  session  the  “Prevention  of 
Blindness”  was  presented  by  Dr.  Horace 
Bonner,  of  Dayton,  and  “The  Necessity 
and  Requirements  of  Home  Teachers” 
was  considered  by  Mrs.  George  C.  Chapin, 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Sec¬ 
retary  Shirer,  of  the  Board  of  State  Char¬ 
ities,  read  a  proposed  bill  based  upon  that 
recommended  by  the  last  New  York  State 
Commission.  Before  adjourning  the  con¬ 
ference  indorsed  the  plan  for  a  state  com¬ 
mission  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  and  for  the  establishment  of  suitable 
workshops  in  one  or  more  centers  of  the 
state.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  suitable  bill  and  to  present  it  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  when  it  meets  in  January. 
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THE  SECOND  TRIENNIAL  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BLIND' 

i 

MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND,  1908 


The  committee  appointed  to  organize 
the  second  Triennial  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Blind  has  arranged  the  follow¬ 
ing  program: 

1.  The  Technical  Training  and  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Blind  in: 

(o)  The  United  States  of  America,  by 
Mr.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Institution,  Missouri. 

(&)  Canada,  by  Dr.  Fraser,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Halifax  Institution,  Nova  Scotia. 

(c)  France,  by  M.  Maurice  de  la  Sizer- 
anne,  Paris. 

2.  General  Subject  of  the  Blind  in 
Japan,  by  Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  Japan. 

3.  Psychology  of  Blindness  and  the 
Care  of  Blind  Children  during  the  All- 
Important  Formation  Years,  from  One  to 
Five,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Henshaw’s 
Blind  Asylum,  Manchester. 

4.  The  Housing  of  the  Blind,  Resi¬ 
dential  Holiday  Homes,  Improved  Methods 
of  Visitation  and  Home  Teaching,  and  the 
Promotion  of  After-Care  and  Visitation 
Committees,  by  Miss  I.  M.  Heywood, 
founder  and  secretary  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

5.  Music,  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Platt, 
teacher  of  music,  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham. 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Blind^  January  20, 1908,  i>ublished  at 
the  Gardener's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  Henry  J.  Wilson,  £$q., 
^cretary,53  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 

The  following  clipping  is  taken  from 
The  Chieftain,  of  Denver,  Col.  (January 
9,  1908)  : 

“Attorney  General  Dickson  rendered  an 
opinion  today  to  the  effect  that  the  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  at  Colorado  Springs 
is  an  educational  and  not  a  charitable  in¬ 
stitution.  This  opinion  was  rendered  by 
reason  of  a  request  made  by  the  state  board 
of  charities  and  corrections  in  order  that 
they  might  know  whether  the  school  could 
be  placed  under  the  civil  service  commis¬ 
sion.  If  it  is  an  educational  institution  it 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  civil  service 


6.  Recreations  for  the  Blind,  by  Mr. 
W.  Littlewood,  head  master  of  Wavertree 
School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool. 

7.  The  State  of  the  Blind  in  Ireland, 
and  How  Their  Condition  May  Be  Im¬ 
proved,  by  Mr.  Mulholland,  of  the  Ulster 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Belfast. 

8.  Pension  Schemes  for  the  Blind, 
Their  Value  and  Abuse,  by  Miss  Massey, 
Manchester. 

The  papers  will  be  printed  and  circulated 
to  members  on  the  evening  prior  to  their 
being  read. 

The  conference  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  Central  Halls,  Oldham  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  from  July  27th  to  August  ist. 
On  July  29th  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  where  there  will  be  a  morning  ses¬ 
sion  only,  the  afternoon  being  devoted  to 
visiting  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
that  city.  In  connection  with  the  confer¬ 
ence  there  will  be  an  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  open  from  Friday,  July 
24th,  to  Monday,  August  3d,  inclusive. 
Those  desiring  to  exhibit  should  notify 
the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth, 
Henshaw’s  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester, 
before  January  31st.  The  local  committee 
hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  free  board  and 
lodging  for  members  coming  from  abroad, 
or  from  a  long  distance,  if  they  express 
their  willingness  to  accept  such  hospitality. 

commission.  The  attorney  general  holds 
that  it  was  created  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  and  has  been  treated  as  such  ever 
since,  and  in  no  wise  should  it  be  classed 
as  a  charitable  or  penal  institution. 

“In  discussing  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  in  our  state  the  attorney  general  said: 

“‘The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
education  will  be  as  free  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  will  be  paid  for  by  the  state, 
and  the  scholars  will  not  be  dependent  or 
charity  students,  but  attendants  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  not  only  to  their  own 
advantage  but  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  state.”’ 


NINTH  CONVENTION,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FOURTH  SESSION 

READING  ROOM  FOR  THE  BLIND,  LIBRARY 
OF  CONGRESS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

MISS  ESTHER  JOSSELYN  GIFFIN 
Assistant-in-charge 

When  the  new  library  building  was  many  well-known  authors  and  men  and 
opened  to  the  public  on  October  i,  1897,  women  in  philanthropic  work  and  social 
the  attention  of  the  late  librarian,  John  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  autograph 
Russell  Young,  was  called  to  the  necessity  record,  among  whom  are;  Dr.  Henry  van 
for  a  special  reading  room  by  a  number  Dyke,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  F.  Hopkin- 
of  sightless  persons  of  the  city  of  Wash-  son  Smith,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
ington.  and  in  consequence  the  northwest  Molly  Elliott  Seawell,  Mrs.  Sara  J.  Lip- 
pavilion  on  the  ground  floor  was  selected  pincott,  Anna  Katharine  Green  Rolfs,  and 
for  this  purpose.  many  others. 

The  room  is  furnished  with  the  carved  The  attendance  of  the  sightless  is  due  to 
desk,  reading  tables,  and  chairs  which  the  kindness  of  ladies  who  escort  them 
were  used  in  the  library  at  the  capitol  to  and  from  the  readings  and  music,  and 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  of  to  facilitate  these  visits  a  car  fare  fund 
the  United  States,  and  the  walls  are  lined  has  been  established  and  is  subscribed  to 
with  shelves  containing  books,  music,  mag-  generously  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
azines,  and  maps  embossed  in  the  various  this  work  and  by  many  persons  who  enjoy 
systems  in  vogue.  the  programs.  We  believe  that  these 

By  special  permission  our  books  and  entertainments  are  most  beneficial  in 
music  are  circulated  in  the  District  of  bringing  together  the  sighted  and  the 
Columbia,  and  the  library  messengers  de-  sightless  without  class  distinction,  and 
liver  and  exchange  them  at  the  homes  of  that  they  create  an  increased  public  inter- 
the  readers  free  of  charge.  This  privi-  est  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
lege  is  greatly  appreciated.  The  social  side  has  also  been  cultivated. 

The  number  of  embossed  books  being  and  we  have  enjoyed  garden  and  even- 
somewhat  limited,  it  was  decided  to  have  ing  parties,  afternoon  teas,  picnics,  river 
oral  readings  two  days  each  week  from  excursions,  visits  to  art  galleries  and 
October  i  to  May  31.  The  general  plan  museums;  also  season  tickets  for  the 
for  the  reading  hour  includes  selections  Symphony  and  Georgetown  Orchestra 
from  standard  and  current  literature  concerts  and  many  song,  violin,  and  piano 
which  have  not  been  embossed.  Music  is  recitals  and  dramatic  entertainments, 
so  greatly  enjoyed  that  arrangements  were  through  the  courtesy  of  Philpitts  Ticket 
made  for  a  music  recital  each  week,  and  Agency  and  the  city  theaters  and  opera 
the  programs  are  selected  with  great  houses.  Among  the  professional  artists, 
care.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Sir  Henry  Irving 

The  response  of  volunteers  for  the  were  the  first  to  extend  us  invitations,  and 
readings  and  music  has  been  so  general  their  good  example  has  been  followed  by 
and  the  interest  manifested  so  great,  that  Mrs.  Fiske,  Julia  Marlowe,  Mr.  Ben  Greet, 
appointments  are  booked  two  and  three  Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  the  Savage  Corn- 
months  in  advance,  and  reminders  are  pany  in  “Parsifal”  and  operas,  and  many 
sent  previous  to  publishing  the  list  for  the  other  managers. 

week  in  the  city  newspapers.  Names  of  Another  feature  is  the  copying  of  books 
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and  stories  in  Braille  and  point,  and  a 
fund  has  been  presented  from  which  the 
copyists  are  compensated  for  their  labor. 
Many  ladies  have  copied  books  and  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  the  library,  thus  giving 
interesting  new  books  for  circulation. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  books  and  music 
circulated  and  the  number  and  addresses 
of  the  borrowers,  their  escorts,  and  the 
readers  and  musicians;  also  the  amount  of 
car  fare  donated  and  distributed,  and  a 
card  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  different 
systems.  Information  is  given  and  meth¬ 
ods  explained  to  the  great  number  of  vis¬ 
itors,  and  a  large  correspondence  in  reply 
to  inquiries  about  books,  aids  for  writing, 
games,  etc.  Assistance  is  given  in  regard 
to  placing  children  in  state  schools  and 
finding  readers  for  those  needing  their 
service;  suggestions  for  books  and  gifts 
to  pupils,  and  statistics  about  industrial 
homes,  workshops,  associations,  also  trades 
and  occupations  that  are  practical  for 
sightless  workers. 

Reports  of  schools  and  institutions  in 
America  and  foreign  countries  are  col¬ 
lected,  also  books  relating  to  the  education, 
occupation,  and  condition  of  the  sightless, 
and  periodicals  published  at  the  schools 
and  institutions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  over  sixty 
libraries  have  taken  up  this  work  since  our 
reading  room  was  established. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  books  of  the 


Library  of  Congress  cannot  be  circulated 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that 
there  is  not  room  for  proper  development 
along  beneficial  lines,  it  is  proposed  that 
there  be  established  a  National  Library 
and  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  Blind 
that  shall  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the 
Census  and  Volta  Bureaus,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  commissions,  schools,  and  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  in  America  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  accurate  and  trustworthy 
information  regarding  improved  methods 
and  inventions,  new  industries  and  proc-  ! 
esses,  with  suggestions  relative  to  the  vari-  j 
ous  departments  of  work  that  would  lead 
to  general  increase  in  efficiency  and  a 
larger  measure  of  self-support.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  library,  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  work  of  the  blind  and 
specimens  and  models  of  all  appliances  and 
apparatus  should  be  exhibited  for  the  in-  L 
spection  of  the  great  number  of  visitors,  I 
thereby  educating  the  public  to  the  belief 
that  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  not  only  makes  their  own  lives  hap¬ 
pier,  but  in  so  far  as  the  measures  taken 
help  them  to  self-support  they  benefit  the 
whole  race.  Any  means  that  has  for  its  | 
object  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
any  class  of  people  handicapped  in  life’s  - 
race  must  commend  itself  to  all  humanely 
disposed  persons. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND,  THE  FREE 
LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MISS  EMMA 
Assistant-i 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  on  its 
shelves  nearly  three  thousand  volumes  in 
five  embossed  types,  which  are  loaned  to 
readers  without  charge  for  their  use.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,  the  department  aims 
to  supply  with  reading  matter  all  persons 
with  defective  sight  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania  who  are  able  to  read. 


R.  NEISSER 
n-charge 

The  Home  Teaching  Society,  the  first 
in  America,  was  organized  in  1882,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  circulated  its 
books  from  the  rooms  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bible  Society,  701  Walnut  Street,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  P.  Rhoads. 

In  1898  the  society  was  reorganized, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1901  it  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  name.  The  society  now  employs 
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three  teachers,  who  visit  the  blind  in  their 
homes  and  give  them,  free  of  charge, 
instruction  in  the  use  of  embossed  type. 

The  name  and  address  of  any  blind  per¬ 
son  who  wishes  to  learn  to  read  may  be 
sent  to  Mr.  John  Thomson,  librarian  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  or  to 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society, 
6i8  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

In  1904  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Society  for  the  Blind  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position  held  at  St.  Louis;  and  the  blind 
teacher,  Mr.  James  W.  Moore,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  society,  has  also  received  a  sil¬ 
ver  medal  for  his  successful  demonstration 
of  the  method  of  teaching  the  adult  blind. 

There  are  in  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States  over  four 
thousand  children  with  defective  sight. 
The  majority  of  the  blind,  however,  have 
lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  and  unless 
they  are  taught  to  read  in  their  own 
homes  they  are  usually  untaught.  For 
this  class  of  readers  the  large  Moon  type 
is  recommended,  and  a  first  lesson  sheet, 
containing  the  alphabet  and  Lord’s  Prayer, 
will  be  sent  to  any  person  applying  for  it. 

I  believe  there  are  many  of  the  elderly 
blind  who  will  never  read  any  embossed 
type  except  the  Moon.  There  are  others 
who  will  not  learn  American  Braille  or 
New  York  point  unless  they  first  learn 
Moon. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Moon  characters 
and  the  ease  with  which  even  the  elderly 
blind  can  learn  it  make  it  desirable  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult 
life. 

Librarians  will  do  well  not  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  is  from  this  large  class  that 
they  will  draw  their  readers.  If  they  pro¬ 
vide  books  for  former  pupils  of  schools 
only,  they  miss  a  large  proportion  of  the 
blind  population. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  work  of  libraries  for  the 
blind  is  the  establishment  of  home  teach¬ 
ing.  Whether  this  shall  be  done  under 
the  care  of  the  public  library,  or  a  state 
commission,  or  the  state  school,  or  by 
women’s  clubs,  or  other  private  enterprise, 
is  immaterial ;  but  unless  this  is  done,  no 
library  of  embossed  books  can  hope  to  be 


of  use  to  the  greatest  number  of  blind 
in  its  vicinity.  Many  of  the  blind  may 
become  readers  if  they  have  help  and 
encouragement  when  first  learning  to 
read. 

I  believe  the  home  teacher  should  be 
a  blind  person  or  one  with  defective  sight, 
and  that  the  teacher  should  be  chosen 
from  among  former  pupils  of  the  state 
school,  thus  cooperating  with  the  library. 
Each  large  city  should  support  at  least  one 
home  teacher  to  visit  the  blind  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  circulation  of  the  books  from  Jan¬ 
uary  I,  1907,  until  July  30,  1907,  was  as 
follows : 

American  Braille  .  763  volumes 

Braille  .  240  volumes 

Line  Letter .  127  volumes 

Moon  . 6,051  volumes 

New  York  Point .  205  volumes 

7,386  volumes 

Readers  who  were  formerly  unable  to 
send  for  books,  on  account  of  the  great 
cost  of  postage  or  expressage,  have  now 
the  privilege  of  frequent  exchanges  with¬ 
out  any  charge,  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  act  of  Congress  granting  free 
transportation  of  embossed  books.  In 
regard  to  time  limit  in  the  use  of  books 
the  broadest  privilege  prevails. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association  read  at  the 
last  conference,  held  in  Asheville,  N.  C., 
in  May,  1907,  calls  attention  to  the  “need 
of  a  uniform  system  of  printing  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  blind,’’  and  urges  “upon  print¬ 
ers  of  embossed  literature  the  desirability 
of  complying  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
usual  typographical  practice  and  rules  of 
English  composition  in  punctuation,  syl¬ 
labication,  and  capitalization ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  blind  reader 
cannot  ordinarily  consult  books  of  refer¬ 
ence  as  the  sighted  reader  can,  and  that 
he  is  entirely  dependent  upon  his  embossed 
books  for  his  knowledge  of  what  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  such  matters.’’ 

The  executive  board  of  the  American 
Library  Association  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  committee  on  library  work  for  the 
blind,  to  serve  for  the  coming  year  and 
through  the  Minnetonka  Conference:  Mr. 
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N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  librarian,  Public  Li-  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Esther  J.  Giffin,  in 

brary,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Mr.  Asa  Don  charge  of  the  Reading  Room  for  the 

Dickinson,  librarian,  Leavenworth  Public  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 

Library,  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  Mrs.  E.  H.  D.  C. ;  Miss  Emma  R.  Neisser,  Depart-  I 

Fairchild,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  the  ment  for  the  Blind,  the  Free  Library  of  ! 

Library  for  the  Blind,  State  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  f 

■ 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND,  PUBLIC  [ 

LIBRARY  OF  LYNN,  MASS.  ' 

MISS  JENNIE  W.  BUBIER  . 

Assistant-in-charge 


The  Reading  Room  for  the  Sightless  at 
the  Lynn  Public  Library  was  founded  by 
one  of  our  citizens,  the  Hon.  Elihu  B. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Hayes’s  mother  had  been 
sightless  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he 
had  become  so  deeply  interested  in  all 
persons  suffering  under  that  affliction  that 
he  resolved  to  establish  a  room  in  our 
library  where  all  sightless  persons  could 
have  access  to  the  best  literature  and  be 
instructed  and  entertained.  A  committee 
consisting  of  ten  ladies  was  chosen  from 
the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Clough,  chairman,  to  assist  Mr.  Hayes  in 
this  work.  This  committee  did  good  work 
and  soon  raised  a  thousand  dollars.  The 
Lynn  Public  Library  granted  them  a  room, 
books  were  purchased,  and  I  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Before 
arrangements  were  completed,  Mr.  Hayes 
met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  Thus  he  never  saw  the  fruit 
of  the  work  that  was  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

We  meet  in  our  reading  room  three 
times  a  week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  from  two  to  five 
o’clock.  One  afternoon  of  each  week  we 
invite  some  one  to  read  or  lecture,  in 
which  way  the  choicest  treasures  of  lit¬ 
erature  are  brought  to  us  and  we  are  kept 
in  touch  with  the  world.  The  other  after¬ 
noons  we  devote  to  teaching,  with  a  social 
hour  at  the  close.  If  there  is  no  one  to 
be  taught,  we  spend  the  time  in  book 
reviews,  discussing  lectures  and  current 
events. 

Our  room  is  furnished  with  a  good 
library,  consisting  of  books  printed  in  the 
different  systems  used  by  the  blind,  a 


Braille  writer,  slates,  and  games  to  amuse 
the  young  people. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  class  has 
named  our  room  “The  Room  of  Happi¬ 
ness,’’  and  it  is  now  known  by  that  name 
all  over  the  country. 

Our  first  meeting  occurred  January  3, 
1903,  with  six  sightless  persons  present. 
These  persons  were  all  adults  and  well 
educated,  who  had  been  blind  but  a  short 
time  and  had  not  been  taught  to  read. 
They  were  discouraged  and  almost  broken¬ 
hearted.  They  were  like  flowers  that  had 
been  beaten  and  bruised  by  a  storm,  and 
had  not  gained  courage  to  lift  their  heads 
and  catch  the  gleams  of  sunshine  that 
were  struggling  through  the  thick  clouds 
that  seemed  to  envelop  them. 

We  tried  to  persuade  them  to  learn  to 
read,  but  they  thought  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  “What !’’  said  one  of  them,  “feel 
out  these  letters  with  my  toil-hardened 
fingers?  It  is  impossible.”  At  last,  to 
show  their  love  for  the  room  and  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  were  laboring  in 
their  behalf,  they  consented  to  try. 

There  are  so  many  types  used  in  print¬ 
ing  books  for  the  blind,  and  so  many  good 
books  printed  in  each  of  these  types,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  system  to 
teach  this  class;  but  after  a  test  we  found 
that  the  American  Braille  could  be  grasped 
by  this  class  more  easily  and  quickly  than 
the  other  systems.  It  made  our  hearts 
ache  to  put  before  these  intelligent  people 
the  primer,  and  guide  their  fingers  down 
the  line,  “I  see  a  cat.  I  see  a  rat.”  But 
our  people  had  the  gift  of  humor,  and  our 
lessons  were  very  merry.  They  often 
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refer  to  these  lessons,  and  say  that  the  of  being  useful  was  over;  but  after  learn- 
hours  spent  with  the  primer  were  among  ing  to  read  she  began  to  work,  and  she  is 

the  happiest  hours  of  their  lives.  The  now  supporting  herself  and  her  aged 

class  learned  to  read  in  a  very  short  time.  mother. 

One  member  of  the  class  was  a  man  We  are  glad  to  take  orders  at  the  Room 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  he  became  one  of  of  Happiness,  and  will  see  that  they  are 
our  best  readers.  Since  our  work  began  attended  to  quickly. 

I  have  taught  twenty-eight  adults  to  read  Old  Home  Week  we  entertained  over 
and  write  American  Braille,  and  many  of  three  hundred  visitors.  One  table  was 
these  have  learned  other  systems.  covered  with  the  work  done  by  our  people. 

Since  January  i  of  this  year,  forty -eight  and  at  the  other  table  we  had  reading, 

different  blind  persons  have  availed  them-  writing,  and  songs.  One  of  our  people 
selves  of  the  privileges  of  our  room.  was  at  the  Braille  writer  and  wrote  orig- 

There  are  twenty  who  attend  regularly,  inal  verses  for  souvenirs, 

the  youngest  a  boy  of  ten,  and  the  oldest  I  want  to  speak  of  the  social  life  that  is 
a  man  of  eighty-six.  There  are  thirty  enjoyed  in  our  room.  I  do  not  believe  in 
who  take  books  from  our  library,  and  we  the  blind  becoming  exclusive  and  mingling 
send  several  out  of  the  city.  There  together  as  a  class;  I  would  have  them 
is  a  call  for  the  modern  short  story,  mingle  with  the  seeing  as  much  as  possi- 
and  I  have  copied  twenty  on  the  Braille  ble;  I  would  have  them  join  clubs  and  do 
writer.  church  work  and  everything  that  will 

We  do  not  teach  our  people  to  work,  but  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  seeing;  but 
we  are  told  by  many  of  them  that  they  I  cannot  fail  to  see  the  benefit  derived 
took  the  first  step  toward  becoming  self-  by  our  people  by  meeting  at  our  room 
supporting  in  the  Room  of  Happiness.  three  times  a  week.  They  say  they  gain 
They  come  to  us  disheartened  and  discour-  encouragement,  enthusiasm,  and  inspira- 
aged;  we  teach  them  to  read,  and  then  tion  by  meeting  together, 
they  become  anxious  to  do  other  things.  We  receive  a  great  many  tickets  from 
\  man  came  to  us  who  had  recently  lost  our  Lynn  clubs  to  concerts  and  lectures 
his  sight.  Previous  to  his  affliction  he  had  during  the  winter,  and  have  picnics  and 
been  a  carpenter,  but  he  felt  that  all  hope  lawn  parties  in  the  summer.  I  have  just 
of  working  at  his  trade  was  at  an  end.  Brailled  a  book  that  was  written  by  our 
After  learning  to  read,  which  he  did  in  a  people.  It  contains  original  poems,  essays, 
very  short  time,  he  said,  “If  I  can  learn  and  a  story. 

to  read  I  can  do  other  things” ;  and  he  We  should  like  to  have  you  visit  us  at 
began  to  work  at  his  trade.  He  is  now  the  Room  of  Happiness.  If  you  are  glad 
doing  work  that  any  sighted  man  would  and  joyous  you  can  be  happy  with  us;  if 
be  proud  to  do.  He  says  he  can  do  every-  you  are  sad  and  despondent  I  am  sure  you 
thing  but  build  a  house.  can  find  sunshine  enough  in  the  Room  of 

A  lady  came  to  us  who  had  just  lost  Happiness  to  make  your  hearts  warm  and 
her  sight  and  who  thought  that  all  hope  glad. 

LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

MISS  BERYL  CLARKE 
.  AssisUnt-in-charge 

Our  library  was  started  in  1905  by  Mr.  doubled  itself  during  the  last  year.  We 
Asa  Don  Dickinson.  It  is  situated  in  the  have  about  750  books  in  the  five  different 
Brooklyn  Public  Library.  We  have  on  types.  I  wish  we  could  come  to  some  con- 
our  register  150,  and  our  circulation  has  elusion  on  this  print  question.  I  used  to 
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(think  I  should  feel  very  badly  if  New 
York  point  was  abolished;  but  since  I 
have  been  appointed  librarian  I  do  not 
care  what  print  is  used,  but  let  us  decide 
upon  one,  and  that  quickly.  We  have  our 
library  open  four  afternoons  and  one 
evening  a  week.  On  Wednesday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  the  people  are  read  to  by  volunteer 
readers,  and  our  attendance  averages  from 
three  to  ten.  We  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  our  people  there.  The  men  come 
alone,  but  our  women  are  kept  at  home  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  find  guides.  The  Rapid 
Transit  Company  of  Brooklyn  gives  our 
patrons  about  twenty  dollars’  worth  of 
tickets  a  month,  and  that  helps  our  people 
to  come  to  and  from  the  library.  The 
company  has  been  very  generous  with  the 
tickets. 

The  greater  part  of  our  circulation  |;oes 
through  the  mail.  We  have  done  a  little 
work  in  copying  books.  Our  mornings  are 


READING  ROOM  FOR 


devoted  to  home  teaching.  Our  people  do  I 
not  come  to  us,  but  we  go  to  them.  That  I 
means  a  great  deal  of  time,  as  our  pupils  f 
are  very  much  scattered  throughout  the  ' 
city,  many  of  them  in  the  tenement  house  l 
district.  I  find  this  work  helps  men  and  { 
women  to  self-respect.  I  often  find  those 
who  have  lost  heart.  Many  have  told  me 
that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  them  to  have 
this  home  teaching.  I  think  that  the  home 
teaching  has  a  great  future  in  our  library 
work.  We  teach  the  New  York  point  and 
the  Moon,  and  I  have  quite  a  few  pupils 
who  have  learned  both.  When  I  go  to 
some  of  them  they  feel  that  they  cannot 
learn  anything.  The  age  of  my  readers  I 
varies  from  nineteen  to  seventy-five.  Our  1 
work  is  not  quite  as  old  as  the  libraries  1 
heard  from,  although  in  the  last  two 
years  we  have  graduated  thirty-one  who 
have  learned’  to  read,  some  of  them  two 
types. 


THE  BLIND,  PHELAN 


LIBRARY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MISS  CHRISTINE  LaBARRAQUE 


Five  years  ago,  in  San  Francisco,  one  of 
our  well-known  society  women,  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  Morris  Rowan,  started  the  library 
movement,  and  it  was  only  after  months 
of  hard  work  and  perseverance  that  she 
was  able  to  secure  a  room  in  the  Phelan 
Library.  That  room  was  the  basement,  but 
we  made  it  most  attractive;  we  collected 
many,  many  volumes  in  a  few  months, 
some  typewriters  were  given  to  us,  Braille 
writers  were  sent  for  our  use,  and,  finally, 
we  had  a  piano  presented  to  us;  and  so 
we  enjoyed  a  musical  about  every  month, 


and  we  had  some  of  the  best  artists  sing 
and  play  for  us.  University  professors  de¬ 
livered  lectures  on  different  subjects,  and 
every  afternoon  there  was  reading  aloud,  j 
done  by  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary,  who 
volunteered  their  services. 

Of  course  this  library  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  movement  is  again  started,  and  the 
reading  room  is  again  open  and  books  are 
beginning  to  accumulate.  In  spite  of  the 
terrible  calamity  the  work  in  California  is 
progressing. 


ENOCH  PRATT  FREE  LIBRARY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

JOHN  B.  BLEDSOE 


The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Balti¬ 
more  was  one  of  the  first  libraries  to  take 
up  work  in  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
They  purchased  the  principal  books  in 
New  York  point  that  they  thought  would 


be  of  use  to  the  general  reader.  We  had 
a  number  of  line  books  at  the  school  that 
we  were  not  using  which  we  turned  over 
to  the  library.  A  number  of  old  people  in 
the  state  have  used  these  books  constantly. 
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By  a  special  arrangement  between  the  li-  out  the  state  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
brary  and  the  State  Library  Association  .  concession  and  are  constantly  using  the 
(the  Enoch  Pratt  being  able  to  distribute  books.  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  the  libra- 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  only)  books  are  rian,  is  a  valued  member  of  our  board  of 
sent  all  over  the  state.  The  blind  through-  directors. 

INSTITUTE  FREE  LIBRARY,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

ARTHUR  L.  BAILEY 
Librarian 


The  work  in  Delaware  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  blind  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  we  should  be  doing 
nothing  at  this  time  were  it  not  for  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Reginald  Van 
Trump,  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  who 
became  blind  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
It  was  in  April,  1906,  that  Mr.  Delfino, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  took  a  census  of  the  blind  in  the 
state  of  Delaware.  He  found  that  in 
the  state  of  Delaware  there  were  about 
180  who  w’ere  blind,  of  which  eighty  lived 
in  Wilmington.  After  this  census  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Delfino,  private  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  solicited  by  Mr.  Van  Trump 
and  by  some  of  the  women  belonging  to 
the  New  Century  Club.  The  response  was 
so  very  generous  that  in  June,  1906,  we 
were  able  to  appoint  Miss  Anne  V.  Ward, 
a  graduate  of  the  school  at  Overbrook, 
and  also  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  to 
do  home  teaching  in  the  city  of  Wilming¬ 
ton.  The  Institute  Free  Library  tried  to 
provide  books  for  the  use  of  those  whom 
she  taught  to  read.  Although  we  were 
unable  to  buy  any  books,  we  borrowed  a 
number  from  the  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  from  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 


tution  at  Overbrook.  In  June,  1906,  the 
circulation  was  three  volumes;  in  June, 
1907,  the  circulation  was  thirty.  There 
are,  at  present,  about  thirty  blind  persons 
in  Wilmington  who  read.  Of  these  thirty 
only  seven  or  eight  read  the  American 
Braille. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Van  Trump, 
ably  seconded  by  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  movement,  the  Legislature  at  its  last 
session  appropriated  $1,200  a  year  for  the 
home  teaching  of  the  blind  in  the  state. 
For  several  years  the  state  has  sent  sev¬ 
eral  children  to  institutions  outside  of  the 
state,  and  I  understand  that  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  done.  The  sum  seems  exceed¬ 
ingly  small,  but  you  must  remember  that 
the  state  of  Delaware  is  also  exceedingly 
small.  There  are  only  three  counties  in 
the  state. 

I  have  learned  since  I  left  Wilmington 
that  the  city  council  has  appropriated  $250 
a  year  to  be  expended  by  the  free  library 
in  the  interests  of  the  blind.  We  shall  use 
this  money  for  the  purchase  of  such  books 
as  we  are  unable  to  borrow  or  beg  from 
other  libraries  and  institutions,  and,  if  we 
can,  we  shall  establish  a  special  room  for 
the  use  of  the  blind. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
SAGINAW,  W.  S.,  MICH. 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 

Librarian 

At  the  Saginaw  convention  of  the  ing  libraries  for  the  blind,  each  to  be 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  supplied  with  a  complete  assortment  of  em- 
Blind,  two  years  ago,  I  urged  the  mainte-  bossed  publications,  and  so  located  as  to  be 
nance  of  six  or  eight  great  branch  lend-  able  to  supply  the  readers  at  railway  sta- 
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tions  in  the  several  states  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  shipment  of  the  read¬ 
ing  matter. 

I  presume  those  actively  interested  in 
this  department  of  the  work  are  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
know  something  of  what  is  being  done  at 
Saginaw  (W.  S.),  Mich.  The  Act  of  the 
Legislature  establishing  the  Michigan  Em¬ 
ployment  Institution  for  the  Blind  provides 
that  its  management  shall  maintain  a  free 
lending  library  for  the  blind  of  that  state, 
with  a  reading  circle  and  information 
bureau,  and  shall  afford  suitable  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  adult  blind  of  Michigan.  With 
limited  means  at  command  for  equipping 
the  library,  our  beginning  has  been  small. 
The  school  for  the  young  blind  at  Lansing 
had  in  its  attic  a  considerable  accumula¬ 
tion  of  books  in  the  retired  systems  of 
print,  the  Roman  line  letter  and  the  New 
York  point  types,  which  they  very  kindly 
contributed  to  our  circulating  library;  and 
we  found  it  practicable  to  spend  several 
hundred  dollars  in  buying  books  in  the 
American  Braille  system,  the  type  chiefly 
current  in  Michigan,  this  being  the  only 
system  that  has  been  taught  to  the  young 
blind  in  the  state  during  the  past  thirteen 
years. 

We  are  circulating  in  the  state  about 
twice  as  much  matter  in  the  American 
Braille  as  in  the  New  York  point,  and 
about  twice  as  much  in  the  New  York 
system  as  in  the  Roman  line  letter;  and 
yet  the  possibility  of  reading  the  line  print 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  one  reader 
seventy-six  years  old,  to  whom  we  are 
sending  books  in  that  type,  learned  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  thinks  she 
cannot  at  this  time  undertake  to  learn  any 


other  system,  although,  like  others,  she 
highly  appreciates  the  privilege  of  reading 
what  we  have  in  the  familiar  system. 

Contributions  in  any  of  the  current  sys-  ■ 
terns  are  thankfully  welcomed  and  are  | 
regularly  catalogued  in  our  embossed  find-  I 
ing  lists,  and  are  sent  out  to  all  duly  '■ 

registered  applicants  as  a  loan  for  a  nomi¬ 
nal  period  of  one  month  at  a  time,  in 
special  canvas  mailing  cases  (in  the  shallow, 
telescope  form)  with  the  proper  letterii^ 
stenciled  upon  the  cover,  and  with  four 
eyelets  at  the  corners  of  the  rectangular 
space  occupied  by  the  address  of  the  | 
library,  to  permit  the  convenient  attaching 
of  the  correspondingly  perforated  tags, 
bearing  on  each  side  the  name  and  address 
of  the  reader,  preceded  by  the  proper 
preposition,  to,  on  one  side,  and  from  on 
the  other.  The  recipient  has  only  to  un¬ 
lace  the  tag,  turn  it  over,  and  reattach  it  ji 
so  as  to  show  his  own  name  and  address  ' 
as  sender,  in  place  of  that  of  the  library. 

i 

We  have  no  systematic  home  teaching  I 
of  the  adult  blind  in  Michigan,  and  have  j 
made  no  direct  use  of  the  Moon  system,  | 
but  are  about  to  experiment  in  a  small  way 
with  the  far  less  expensive  Roman  puncto-  j 
graphic  device  for  aged  and  hard-handed  l 
tactile  readers,  mentioned  in  the  forthcom-  ! 
ing  report  of  the  Universal  Type  Com¬ 
mittee.  At  the  Employment  Institution  we  i 
give  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  type-  | 
writing,  etc. ;  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  i 
to  teach  a  number  of  blind  persons  over  | 
forty  years  of  age  to  read  the  current  dot  i 
systems,  and  we  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  teaching  normal  learners  of  any  age  to 
read  either  of  the  current  point  systems,  j 
with  their  labor-saving  contractions. 


FIELD  WORK  AND  COOPERATION 

MISS  LUCY  WRIGHT 

Superintendent  Department  of  Registration  and  Information,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Our  papers  and  discussions  as  a  whole,  which  may  be  followed  without  sight,  a 
during  the  convention,  seem  to  me  to  have  universal  type,  etc. ;  second,  in  the  field  of 
pointed  to  two  broad  divisions  of  work  for  organization,  to  make  better  use  of  our 
the  blind:  first,  in  the  field  of  experiment,  present  resources,  and  to  lay  a  substantial 
to  find  more  and  better  special  resources  foundation  for  future  work.  The  first  is 
for  the  blind,  that  is,  new  occupations  a  complex  problem.  The  long  neglect  of 
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the  adult  blind  has  resulted  in  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  difficulties,  which  will  require  a 
long  period  of  hard  and  enthusiastic  labor 
to  remove;  but  the  necessary  experiments 
in  new  occupations  will,  I  believe,  be  more 
effectively  made  if  at  the  same  time  organ¬ 
ization,  the  second  division  of  work,  is 
made  of  equal  concern  in  any  new  move¬ 
ment  for  the  blind.  Field  work  and  coop¬ 
eration  are,  I  believe,  two  of  the  biggest 
factors  in  solving  this  problem  of  organ¬ 
ization.  I  shall,  first  of  all,  speak  of  field 
work  as  a  means  of  finding  out  needs  of 
the  blind  that  could  not  be  discovered, 
or  at  least  realized,  in  any  other  way; 
speak  of  one  or  two  general  needs  sug¬ 
gested  by  field  work  in  this  state;  and, 
finally,  outline  one  way  of  helping  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  blind  in  any  state  promptly, 
effectively,  and  economically. 

Here  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  we  are 
using  field  work  in  two  senses,  and  that, 
for  the  guidance  of  states  newly  starting 
in  this  work,  we  ought  to  distinguish  the 
two  forms,  either  by  different  names  or 
qualifying  adjectives,  according  to  the  end 
they  have  in  view — for  ends  differ,  as  the 
Irishman  in  “The  Seething  Pot”  admitted 
when  confronted  with  two  sets  of  statistics 
which  didn’t  agree.  “Them  first  statistics,” 
said  he,  “was  compiled  for  a  different  pur¬ 
pose.”  The  foundation  field  work  which 
confronts  any  state  wishing  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  blind  has  as  an  end  con¬ 
vincing  the  seeing  persons  of  the  state  what 
they  ought  to  do  about  the  blind.  As  such, 
it  should  be  done  by  seeing  persons,  and 
should  completely  cover  a  given  area 
within  a  limited  time,  in  order  to  present 
as  a  foundation  for  future  work,  an  outline 
of  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Probably  this 
ought  to  be  called  plain  “census.”  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  are  through  with  field 
work  of  this  kind,  and  are  busy  about  the 
kind  of  field  work  which  needs  to  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  may  best  be  done  by  both  see¬ 
ing  and  blind  persons.  It  is  this  ideal  kind 
of  field  work,  not  with  information  as  an 
end,  but  in  itself  a  means  of  helping  the 
blind  directly,  of  which  Mr.  Delfino  is 
going  to  tell  you  the  detail  better  than  I 
could  dream  of  doing.  Home  teaching  is 
also  a  form  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  thing  that  field  work  of  either  kind 
makes  a  living  fact  to  any  one  engaged  in 


it  (I  am  sure  Mr.  Delfino  and  the  home 
teachers  will  agree)  is  that  the  needs  of 
the  blind  are  extremely  varied.  During 
the  last  three  years  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  a  thousand  or  more  homes 
in  which  there  is  a  blind  member  of  the 
family,  and  have  had  occasion  to  know 
about  some  hundreds  more.  It  is  perplex¬ 
ing  even  to  try  to  think  of  the  things  they 
most  need  as  a  group.  Here  are  three  or 
four  thousand  blind  persons  scattered  over 
this  state,  as  they  must  be  in  every  other, 
in  hill  towns  miles  from  the  railroad,  in 
congested  foreign  quarters  of  our  mill 
cities,  in  good  homes  and  bad  homes,  on 
avenues  and  in  alleys — young  and  old, 
blind  from  birth  and  blind  after  long  lives 
of  sighted  usefulness.  There  are  totally 
blind  men  who  do  not  appear  blind  at  all, 
and  partially  blind  men  who  appear  totally 
blind;  children  who  are  normal  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  defective;  courageous  men, 
eager  to  do  their  part,  men  who  will  not 
ask  for  the  help  they  need,  and,  now  and 
then,  we  must  confess,  men  who  wish  to  be 
picked  up  and  carried.  There  are  home¬ 
less  people  and  those  who  cannot  leave 
their  families;  illiterate,  unskilled  persons 
who  could  only  work  in  a  special  shop 
under  supervision;  skilled  mechanics,  and, 
here  and  there,  highly  trained  men  of  lit¬ 
erary  ability  and  in  command  of  modern 
languages.  There  are  those  who  need 
ever)rthing — relief,  training,  and  work; 
those  who  need  only  the  help  of  a  g;uide, 
a  market  for  goods,  or,  like  one  gentleman 
with  defective  sight  who  told  me  this  week, 
“If  you  want  to  help  me  there  are  just 
three  things  I  can  think  of  you  can  do: 
viz.,  have  the  government  make  the  figures 
on  the  new  ten-dollar  bills  a  larger  size; 
require  bells  on  rubber-tired  vehicles;  and 
require  railway  guides  to  speak  up  instead 
of  shaking  their  heads  at  the  blind.”  And 
he  is  right;  those  are  real  needs.  It  is 
such  things  as  this  that  handicap  hundreds 
of  people  with  defective  sight  struggling 
to  go  on  about  their  business  without  a 
straw  of  help  from  any  one.  Of  all  these 
three  or  four  thousand  blind  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  group  need  any  one  thing. 
Obviously  the  largest  single  need  is  em¬ 
ployment;  but  that,  it  should  be  said,  of 
the  most  varied  kinds  and  degrees  of  skill. 
A  smaller  group  need  schooling;  some  of 
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them  defective,  some  of  them  appearing 
so  from  lack  of  opportunity;  some  from 
good  homes,  many  from  kind  homes  but 
without  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  education 
and  physical  development.  Others  need 
the  help  of  a  blind  babies’  nursery,  of  home 
teaching,  or  a  home  for  the  aged.  But 
many  of  the  needs  I  have  mentioned,  and 
some  I  have  yet  to  mention,  could  not,  I 
wish  to  emphasize,  be  met  by  any  one  of 
our  traditional  institutions  in  itself.  How 
are  these  needs  to  be  continuously  discov¬ 
ered  and  met? 

The  next  most  obvious  condition  among 
the  blind  is  the  needless  delay,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  their  geographical  distribution, 
and  largely  because  it  is  no  one’s  particular 
duty  to  inform  them,  in  securing  the  help 
of  resources  already  organized  for  the 
blind  of  the  state;  equally  true  of  medical 
resources,  nursery,  school,  shop,  and  home. 
We  have  spoken  at  another  meeting  of 
delays  in  securing  medical  help  which  re¬ 
sult  in  blindness.  The  next  striking  delay 
is  in  the  beginning  of  education  of  those 
becoming  blind.  In  the  case  of  those  be¬ 
coming  blind  in  childhood,  we  find  delays 
ranging  from  a  few  years  to  fifteen  and 
thirty  years.  I  can  never  forget  the  in¬ 
stance,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  of 
a  man  past  thirty,  of  sound  mind  and  body, 
who  had,  because  of  his  blindness,  been 
treated  by  his  family  as  an  invalid,  and 
had  his  first  chance  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  at  thirty-two,  when  the  home  teach¬ 
ers  found  him.  I  think  of  him  now  be¬ 
cause  the  Commission  has  just  voted, 
despite  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  to  give 
him  the  fullest  opportunity  in  their  power 
to  learn  to  use  his  hands.  Week  before 
last  I  visited  in  one  of  our  cities  a  tiny 
summer  school  made  possible  by  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  trustees  of  Perkins  School, 
a  local  committee  on  the  blind,  and  the 
Commission.  Three  blind  children,  aged 
eleven,  twelve,  and  fourteen,  sat  with  two 
or  three  little  seeing  guides  about  a  table 
weaving  paper  and  making  baskets ;  one, 
a  little  Portuguese  child,  born  in  this  state 
and  blind  from  early  infancy,  wholly  uned¬ 
ucated  until  discovered  by  the  field  work 
of  the  former  Commission  two  years  ago: 
two  little  French  Canadian  girls,  one  deli¬ 
cate  and  in  need  of  physical  training;  and 
one,  an  eager,  robust  child,  who  took  up 


reading  and  clay  modeling  with  delightful 
zeal.  They  are  four,  five,  and  seven  years 
late  in  beginning  their  education,  which 
we  should  consider  a  very  serious  item  in 
the  case  of  the  same  children  with  sight. 
How  much  more  in  theirs !  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  delay  in  the  case  of  persons 
becoming  blind  later  in  life  are  familiar 
to  all  workers  among  the  blind.  When 
blindness  comes  to  the  breadwinner  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  for 
example,  there  is  a  good  chance  for  wreck¬ 
ing  the  home  life — the  mother  going  to 
work,  the  father,  idle  and  alcne  at  home, 
easily  losing  courage,  physical  strength, 
even  sanity.  Prompt,  substantial  encour¬ 
agement  to  learn  how  to  be  blind  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  at  the  start.  It  becomes 
“too  late”  in  the  case  of  persons  becoming 
blind  after  twenty  with  even  a  more  terri¬ 
ble  certainty  than  with  children.  How  is 
this  condition  to  be  met? 

One  more  general  need  is  that  of  prac¬ 
tical  interest  in  his  own  community  for 
the  blind  workman,  provided  he  gets  the 
needed  training  and  equipment,  and  of  real 
understanding  by  each  community  of  its 
own  blind  problem.  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  welfare  of  the  blind  child  who 
leaves  the  school,  of  the  workman  who 
returns  home  with  his  training  and  his 
tools,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  blind,  truly 
depends  upon  his  own  family  and  his  own 
community.  Institutions  at  their  best  can 
only  contribute  a  share.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  community  to  make  the  life 
of  an  active  blind  person  happy  or  un¬ 
happy,  to  give  him  a  chance  for  recognized 
usefulness  or  not. 

Now  all  of  this  and  a  great  deal  more 
may,  to  my  mind,  be  described  as  a  general 
need  of  “socializing”  all  work  for  the 
blind.  I  have  borrowed  the  word  from 
another  connection,  and  I  might  have 
named  my  paper,  “Socializing  Work  for 
the  Blind.”  By  “socializing”  work  for  the 
blind  I  mean  treating  each  individual  prob¬ 
lem,  whether  of  nursery,  school,  shop,  or 
Home,  in  relation  to  personal  capacity  and 
local  resources.  All  forms  of  field  work 
are  signs  of  the  demand  to  know  the  real 
truth  about  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Field 
work  discloses  the  needs  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  from  it  will  follow  the  taking 
up  of  the  individual  problem  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  his  social  situation,  rather 
than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  if  he  goes  to  the  institution 
making  the  connection  with  his  family 
and  community  close  at  both  ends,  when 
he  enters  and  when  he  leaves.  I  am 
convince'd  that  the  real  reason  so  little  of 
this  has  been  done  is  partly  that  persons 
in  charge  of  work  for  the  blind  have  had 
too  much  to  do  to  develop  .this  side  of 
their  work,  and  partly  that  the  need  has 
not  been  sufficiently  recognized  for  time, 
money,  and  workers  to  be  set  apart  to 
keep  up  this  end.  It  is  field  work  which 
has  convinced  me  and  will,  I  am  sure,  con¬ 
vince  others  of  the  true  situation. 

The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
attempt  to  meet  this  situation  are:  a  cen¬ 
tral  office  and  workers  who  know,  or  at 
least  want  to  know,  the  real  needs  of  the 
blind;  who  have  at  their  command  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  resources  of  the  state,  both  of 
cities  and  towns,  which  may  be  in  any  way 
used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind;  and 
have,  last  but  not  least,  a  continuous 
method  for  finding  the  blind  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  need.  This  may  be  called  a 
department  of  registration  and  informa¬ 
tion,  if  you  like;  but  it  ought  to  be  said, 
don’t  have  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  reg¬ 
ister  part  of  it,  which  is  only  a  practical 
means  of  aiding  memory  by  noting  the 
results  of  field  work;  for  what  applica¬ 
tions  are  made ;  names  of  those  in  this  line 
of  business  or  that;  those  who  want  to 
use  the  salesroom ;  who  are  successful  men 
and  women;  who  have  found  new  occupa¬ 
tions,  etc.  The  register  itself  is  a  dull  but 
very  necessary  matter  of  office  technique. 

I  can  only  take  the  time  to  tell  you 
briefly  two  or  three  practical  things  that 
have  been  done  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  last  three  years  through  field  work  and 
cooperation  for  bringing  together  the  blind 
at  the  time  of  their  need  and  the  agencies 
for  helping  them.  First  of  all,  we  had  the 
help  of  the  state  census,  secured  through 
Dr.  Hartwell’s  bill  (and  I  ought  to  say 
here  that  this  is  not  the  same  as  the  1900 
census  of  which  Miss  Holt  was  speaking 
this  morning.  It  is  the  1905  Massachusetts 
State  Census,  with  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions).  This  1905  census  material  is  the 
most  substantial  basis  possible  for  our 
work.  The  census  welcomed  additions 


from  us  for  completing  their  work,  but 
they  gave  us  first  a  big  block  of  material 
that  stands  for  live,  human  people  who 
need  our  help.  Here  I  ought  to  say,  too, 
no  one  wants  to  find  any  person  who  does 
not  need  or  want  to  be  known.  There  are 
those  who  look  us  up  to  see  what  we  are 
doing  and  can  do  for  them;  but  where 
there  is  a  handicap  of  a  foreign  language, 
and  of  igpiorance  and  superstition,  the 
blind  must  be  found  by  some  such  method 
as  a  census.  Then,  too,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  many  a  skilled  person  becoming  blind 
still  supposes  that  there  is  no  form  of 
activity  open  to  him,  and  only  through  such 
a  means  could  we  discover  and  connect  him 
with  the  existing  possibilities  for  the  blind. 

For  the  second  contribution  to  this  same 
end  we  are  indebted  to  the  cooperation 
begun  by  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  Commission.  By  this 
arrangement  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
reports  to  the  Commission  those  of  its 
patients  who  are  blind,  partly  blind,  or 
likely  to  become  blind.  Children  are  in 
the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  in  the  Per¬ 
kins  School,  and  persons  have  been  helped 
in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  I  can 
describe  tonight  by  this  cooperation;  per¬ 
sons  who  otherwise  might  not  have  known 
for  some  years,  if  at  all,  of  resources  for 
the  blind. 

The  third  agency  is  the  local  committee 
on  the  blind,  which  consists  of  from  one 
interested  person  in  a  community  to  a 
highly  organized  committee.  There  are  at 
present  in  a  number  of  our  cities  and  towns 
such  committees  in  various  stages  of  activ¬ 
ity,  according  to  the  needs  of  their  blind, 
who  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission,  calling  needs  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  taking  up  the  local  end  of  the 
problem.  In  the  development  of  this  rela¬ 
tion  lies,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  ways  of  helping  the  blind;  and  as  the 
committees  develop,  and  the  number  of 
resources  develop,  we  shall  together 
straighten  out  individual  problems  and,  I 
trust,  contribute  new  discoveries  to  the 
cause.  I  wish  there  were  time  to  tell  you 
who  these  committees  are,  where  they  are, 
and  what  they  are  doing. 

I  don’t  for  a  minute  wish  to  convey  the 
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idea  that  at  this  moment  I  think  any  need 
of  any  blind  person  can  be  met.  Far  from 
it;  a  complete  compendium  of  universal 
knowledge  with  an  appendix  could  not 
give  a  recipe  for  that.  But  these  things 
have  been  done,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
more  things  I  should  like  to  see  done  at 
once,  towards  making  work  for  the  blind 
line  up  with  other  social  movements  in  the 
matter  of  constructive  cooperation.  One 
is  that  the  annual  school  census  should  be 
asked  to  cooperate  by  reporting  cases  of 
all  children  permanently  out  of  school,  or 
seriously  delayed  in  their  progress  on 
account  of  defective  eyesight.  Mr.  Green 
tells  me  that  this  is  already  done  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Mr.  Fraser  tells  me  that  he  has 
secured  a  similar  plan  in  Canada  in  his 
province.  The  second  plan  would  apply  to 
the  problem  of  the  homeless,  aged,  and 
infirm.  I  used  to  think  there  should  be 
no  homes  for  the  blind  as  such,  and  I  still 
incline  to  the  view  that  there  would  better 
not  be,  but  I  do  see  a  place  for  small 
cottage  homes  for  those  who  want  them. 
However,  I  believe  the  way  to  manage  the 
whole  matter  is  to  have  the  central  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  fund  under  wise  administration, 
which  may  be  used  in  various  ways;  that 
the  cases  should  be  taken  up  one  by  one, 
according  to  individual  needs  and  recom¬ 
mendation  made,  upon  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  for  help  from  this  fund  for  either 
admission  fee  to  a  home  for  the  blind,  or 
(better,  I  believe)  a  home  for  the  seeing, 
or  for  board  in  a  private  family,  which¬ 
ever  would  make  that  individual  situation 
happiest  and  best.  We  must  face  the  fact, 
too,  that  time  and  an  experienced  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  person  must  be  allowed  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  plan.  I  should  call  this  “social¬ 
izing”  the  work  of  care  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  blind.  There  are  other  things  to  be 
said,  but  these  must  serve  as  illustrations 
and  suggestions.  One  thing  more  should 
be  remembered,  that  in  every  state  there 
are  more  resources  for  the  blind  than  those 


especially  designated  for  them,  and  these 
should  be  used  first  and  to  the  utmost.  I 
believe  that  the  position  of  the  blind  in 
the  community  is  bettered  more  when  a 
blind  man  is  admitted  to  the  same  work 
bench  with  the  seeing ;  when  an  aged 
blind  person  is  admitted  to  a  home  for  the 
aged  on  the  same  terms  as  a  seeing  per¬ 
son;  when  a  blind  student  is  received  at 
the  university  or  college  on  tne  same  schol¬ 
arship  that  would  be  given  a  seeing  man, 
than  by  double  the  number  of  special 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

To  sum  up,  what  I  believe  is  true  is  this: 
that  just  as  definitely  as  special  schools 
are  needed,  just  as  clearly  as  industrial 
opportunity  was  the  opening  note  of  this 
present  movement  for  the  blind,  and  pre¬ 
vention  the  highest  note  yet  struck,  so  I 
believe  that  the  characteristic  method  of 
the  movement  is  going  to  be  the  socializ¬ 
ing  of  all  work  for  the  blind,  new  and  old. 
Everything  we  have  heard  so  far  at  this 
convention  convinces  us  that  the  need  is 
being  slowly  recognized,  and  the  method 
more  or  less  employed  in  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  bits  of  work  under  way.  One  of 
the  greatest  values  of  this  method  of 
organization  is  that  it  gives  an  equal  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  man  who  can  pay  his  way  and 
the  one  who  cannot;  to  the  laborer  and 
the  college  graduate;  to  every  one,  from 
the  old  lady  who’ wants  self-threading  nee¬ 
dles,  and  the  man  who  wants  his  artificial 
limb  repaired,  to  the  man  who  wishes  to 
go  to  college.  And  I  believe  that  it  is  only 
by  working  together  under  some  such 
“flexible  system”  as  I  have  outlined,  for 
continuous  years — a  system  which  corre¬ 
lates  all  the  forces  for  the  blind,  from  the 
time  of  occurrence  of  blindness,  brings 
together  promptly  demand  and  supply,  and 
looks  for  new  developments  in  the  light  of 
conditions  found  in  field  work — ^that  we 
can  demonstrate  the  possible  degree  of 
happiness  and  usefulness  to  be  reached  by 
the  blind  as  a  whole. 
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FIELD  WORK  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LIBORIO  DELFINO.  Field  Officer 


The  work  in  Pennsylvania  started  in  the 
spring  of  1903  under  the  direction  and 
inspiration  of  Mr.  Allen.  His  purpose  was 
a  great  one — first,  to  reach  the  children. 
Our  school  never  was  filled  until  they  be¬ 
gan  this  search,  not  because  there  were  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  come, 
but  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  the 
parents.  VVe  also  wanted  to  find  out  the 
proper  data  of  our  former  pupils,  to 
reach  all  of  those  who  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  attend  school,  and  to  render 
whatever  aid  we  could.  Mr.  Allen  in¬ 
structed  me  to  equip  myself  with  embossed 
sheets,  pamphlets  about  the  school,  self¬ 
threading  needles,  information  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  go  off  for  two  or  three  weeks  or 
two  or  three  months. 

To  tell  you  about  the  twenty-four 
months’ experience  through  the  forty-eight 
counties  I  traveled  would  take  more  than 
five  minutes.  I  have  reached  about  140 
children.  Eighty-five  of  these  have  been 
admitted  to  Overbrook,  and  ten  were  rec¬ 
ommended  to  Pittsburg.  In  addition  to 
these  140,  I  think  about  sixty  are  blind  and 
feeble-minded.  Some  of  these  I  referred 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at 
Polk,  Pa.  When  I  reached  parents  with 
blind  children,  I  always  talked  with  them 
of  the  importance  of  educating  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Education  for  the  blind  is  far  more 


essential  than  for  the  seeing,  on  account 
of  the  meager  opportunity  in  life.  Invari¬ 
ably  it  requires  more  than  one  visit  to 
induce  parents  to  send  the  child  to  school. 
We  find  children  up  to  ten,  twelve,  and 
fourteen  years  old  at  home,  some  of  them 
unable  to  dress  themselves. 

The  work  among  our  former  pupils  is 
attended  with  much  pleasure.  They  are 
very  glad  to  see  one  of  their  former  num¬ 
ber,  although  many  went  to  school  there 
before  I  was  -bom.  I  always  ask  them 
what  they  are  doing,  etc.  They  are  always 
glad  to  hear  about  their  former  school¬ 
mates  and  about  other  blind  people. 

The  blind  especially  need  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  their  friends 
and  relatives — a  stimulus  which  many  of 
them,  unfortunately,  do  not  receive.  This 
neglect  is  due  not  to  unkindness,  but  rather 
to  the  ignorance  and  misdirected  sympathy 
of  their  people.  The  only  way  to  eliminate 
this  evil  is  to  educate  the  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 

Three  things  I  would  suggest: 

1.  Each  state  should  have  knowledge 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  blind. 

2.  Every  school  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  its  former  pupils. 

3.  Education  of  blind  children  should 
be  made  compulsory. 


HOME  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 

MISS  VIRGINIA  KELLY.  Home  Teacher 


Since  September,  1906,  I  have  devoted 
my  afternoons  to  visiting  the  adult  blind, 
during  which  time  I  have  gone  into  fifty 
homes  and  made  654  visits.  I  have  in¬ 
structed  thirty  persons,  twenty  men  and 
ten  women. 

Fifteen  have  learned  to  read  New  York 
point,  and  one  elderly  lady  has  been  taught 
to  read  Moon  type.  Ten  have  learned  to 


write  New  York  point,  and  five  to  write 
with  pencil. 

Six  have  learned  to  cane,  and  six  others 
are  being  taught.  Two  have  learned  and 
one  is  learning  to  net  hammocks.  Two 
have  learned  to  crochet  and  three  to  knit; 
others  to  make  rattan  and  Indian  baskets, 
to  sew  by  hand  and  machine,  to  darn,  and 
to  read  music. 
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Those  who  were  too  old  to  be  taught 
anything  have  been  reported  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  Shut-in  Society,  which  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  visit  them.  Their  birthdays 
and  holidays  are  remembered,  and  their 
lives  are  considerably  brightened. 

There  are  three  women  I  have  visited 
for  whom  homes  ought  to  be  provided,  but 
so  far  all  efforts  to  place  them  have  been 


futile.  The  commission  has  agreed  to 
give  the  amount  needed  for  their  entrance, 
but  under  no  condition  will  a  church  home 
take  a  blind  woman.  It  is  a  gross  injus¬ 
tice  !  My  suggestion  is  that  a  department 
in  some  already  existing  home  be  set  apart 
for  indigent  blind  women,  supported  by  the 
state.  This  would  be  economical  and  a 
real  charity. 


HOME  TEACHING  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

MISS  FANNY  A.  KIMBALL,  Home  Teacher 


Home  teaching  of  the  blind  started  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  September,  1904,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Two  teachers  are  employed  for  the, 
purpose,  and  about  sixty-five  pupils  are 
under  instruction. 

Each  pupil  is  visited  once  in  two  weeks, 
or  oftener  if  occasion  requires  and  time 
permits,  and  weekly  visits  are  made  to 
those  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  lessons  vary  in  length  from  twenty 
minutes  to  two  hours,  according  to  the 
physical  and  nervous  condition  of  the  pupil 
and  the  subject  taught. 

At  first  we  were  directed  to  teach  only 
reading  and  writing,  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
realized  that  we  were  dealing  with  adults, 
whose  tastes  and  characters  were  already 
formed;  and  when  it  was  further  realized 
that  in  most  cases  reading  by  touch  was 
so  entirely  foreign  to  an5rthing  they  had 
previously  done  that  it  could  in  no  wise 
be  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  we  were 
allowed  to  add  other  things.  We  are  now 
left  free  to  teach  in  each  case  that  which 
will  be  of  greatest  service  and  fit  most 
closely  into  the  former  life  of  the  pupil. 

We  teach  reading  and  writing  when  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  the  men  basketry  and  chair 
caning.  We  have  encouraged  successfully 
the  manufacture  of  small  things  out  of 
wood,  such  as  paper  knives,  spoons,  tooth¬ 
brush  racks,  boxes,  and  rollers  on  which 
to  hang  towels.  We  teach  the  women  sew¬ 
ing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  raffia  work. 

The  age  limit  suggested  by  our  board 
was  sixty  years,  but  we  found  some  be¬ 
yond  that  age  to  whom  this  new  interest 
promised  great  comfort;  and  here  again 


the  matter  has  been  left  to  our  judgment. 
The  ages  of  our  present  pupils  range  from 
twenty-two  to  seventy-eight. 

In  May,  1906,  we  held  our  first  sale, 
which  netted  about  fifty  dollars — the  work 
of  thirty  consignors,  twenty-two  of  whom 
were  our  pupils.  This  proved  a  great  1 

stimulus  to  them,  and  increased  the  inter¬ 
est  of  their  families.  In  December  last  j 
we  held  a  second  and  much  larger  sale 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  build¬ 
ing  and  netted  about  $175 — the  work 
of  forty-seven  consignors,  thirty-nine  of 
whom  were  our  pupils.  This  did  indeed 
awaken  public  interest,  as  an  object  lesson 
always  does,  and  was  a  good  thing  for 
our  people,  who  are  too  apt  to  feel  that  all 
has  gone  with  the  sight. 

One  woman  said  to  me,  “You  don’t  know 
how  good  it  is  to  be  in  things  again !’’ 

Verily  the  gospel  of  work  is  next  to  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  isn’t  a  part  of  it. 

With  the  cooperation  of  our  board  and 
the  suggestion  of  our  many  friends,  we 
are  about  starting  a  salesroom  in  a  small 
way.  It  will  be  opened  in  October,  and  is 
to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Women’s  E.xchange  in  Providence. 
This  will  in  no  respect  take  the  place  of  the 
sale  we  purpose  holding  next  December, 
but  is  desigpied  to  keep  the  work  before  the 
public  eye,  and  will,  we  hope,  prove  a  step 
in  advance. 

In  taking  the  census  which  preceded  the 
beginning  of  our  teaching,  we  found  nine 
people  who  should  have  had  training  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  but  who  were  then 
beyond  the  age  limit  for  admission.  This 
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led  to  our  request  that  the  looking  up  of 
blind  children  and  placing  them  in  school 
might  be  added  to  our  work.  As  a  result 
of  this,  seven  have  been  admitted  to  school 
and  six  or  seven  others  should  go  at  once. 
One  was  admitted  the  very  day  before  she 
was  nineteen,  that  being  the  age  limit  at 
Perkins  Institution.  All  this  sounds  small 
beside  Mr.  Delfino’s  record,  but  Rhode 
Island  is  a  small  state,  you  must  remember, 
with  only  five  counties,  and  our  work  is 
therefore  very  compact. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  our  work 
there  came  to  the  Providence  Public  Li¬ 
brary  an  immense  box  of  Braille  books 
from  the  institution  at  Overbrook,  and  I 
should  lose  a  privilege  were  I  to  fail  here 
publicly  to  express  the  gratitude  of  our 
readers  to  the  kind  and  generous  heart 
that  prompted  so  munificent  a  gift. 

We  have  met  with  hearty  cooperation  in 
our  work.  The  railroad  officials,  the  li¬ 
brary  officials,  and  the  public  press  have 


all  been  most  generous,  and  the  members 
of  our  board  are  always  ready  with  intel¬ 
ligent  and  sympathetic  interest. 

We  are  constantly  met  by  expressions  of 
grateful  appreciation  from  our  pupils,  and 
such  expressions  help  wonderfully,  for  our 
work  is  not  easy,  though  its  privileges  are 
many  and  its  opportunities  great. 

The  duty  of  the  home  teacher  is  primar¬ 
ily  that  of  instruction,  but  it  is  just  as 
truly  that  of  inspiration  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  He  should  be  cheerful,  resourceful, 
courageous,  and  enthusiastic.  He  should 
be  possessed  of  infinite  tact  and  quick  and 
ready  sympathy.  He  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  privilege  to 
be  of  use  to  any  human  being.  One  should 
enter  upon  this  work  earnestly  and  self- 
forgetfully,  remembering  always  that  he 
might  have  been  in  need  of  just  the  help 
he  is  gfiving  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  training  received  in  our  blessed 
schools. 


HOME  TEACHING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHN  VARS,  Home  Teacher 


The  beginning  of  our  work  has  been 
attributed  to  Mr.  J.  Newton  Breed,  and  I 
do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  detract  from 
his  memory.  It  is  to  his  perseverance 
that  the  Legislature  was  induced  to  begin 
the  work,  but  two  years  previous  to  that 
the  alumni  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
began  to  do  this  work  in  a  modest  way. 
At  their  meeting  in  June,  1898,  they  agreed 
among  themselves  to  teach  such  people  as 
were  within  their  reach;  and  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  superintendent  of  the  institution,  gen¬ 
erously  offered  to  pay  any  expenses  that 
were  beyond  their  means.  They  began 
that  summer,  and  during  the  next  two 
years  they  taught  forty  persons  to  read 
and  write  and  to  do  some  simple  forms  of 
handicraft.  This  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  was  done  previous  to  any  ap¬ 
propriation  by  the  Legislature. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The 
amount  was  $1,000,  and  it  was  given  as  an 
experiment.  Two  teachers  began  the  work 
November  i,  1900.  January  i,  1901,  the 


speaker  was  added  to  the  teaching  force. 
That  spring  the  appropriation  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $3,600;  in  1902  the  amount  was 
again  increased,  and  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  has  since  been  $5,000.  In  September, 
1902,  a  fourth  teacher  was  added,  and  the 
corps  of  teachers  is  the  same  today  in 
number  and  personnel. 

Our  work  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  to  prosecute  it  as  we 
should.  We  are  obliged  to  take  twelve 
weeks’  vacation  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  amount  prescribed.  Again,  we  cannot 
arrange  the  work  to  the  best  advantage,  as 
we  are  obliged  always  to  consider  the  item 
of  cost.  For  the  same  reason  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  divide  the  work  very 
unequally  between  the  workers.  We  have 
tried  to  do  the  best  we  could  under  the 
circumstances,  and  feel  that  we  have 
accomplished  much,  though  we  realize 
what  we  have  done  has  fallen  far  short  of 
what  we  have  desired  to  do. 

We  teach  American  and  English  Braille, 
line  type.  New  York  point,  and  Moon 
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type.  American  Braille  and  Moon  type 
largely  predominate.  The  Moon  type  has 
a  great  mission.  There  are  those  who  are 
too  old  to  use  the  point  systems,  to  whom 
the  Moon  type  is  a  godsend.  Being  nat¬ 
urally  without  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  learn,  the  slight  resemblance  of  some 
of  the  Moon  type  letters  to  those  they  have 
known  gives  them  courage,  and  through 
learning  it  they  are  stimulated  to  attempt 
the  point  systems.  In  these  two  ways  the 
Moon  type  seems  indispensable. 

We  have  taught  our  pupils  to  write  the 
Braille,  and  also  to  use  a  pencil  and  the 
typewriter. 

We  have  in  isolated  instances  taught  a 
little  mathematics,  kindergarten  work,  and 
light  gymnastics;  but  we  do  not  teach 
these  as  a  rule. 

In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  taught 
piano  tuning.  One  young  man  was  taught 
as  far  as  possible  at  his  own  home,  then 


entered  the  tuning  department  at  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  completed  his  work  and  is  now  i 
doing  very  well.  Another  young  man  is 
ready  to  enter  the  institution  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  fall. 

The  statistics  for  the  past  eight  months 
will  show,  as  well  as  figures  can  show, 
what  we  are  accomplishing.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  I,  1906,  there  were  on  our  roll  108 
pupils.  During  the  next  eight  months  we 
added  forty-six,  making  the  total  enroll-  I 
ment  for  the  time  154.  July  i,  1907,  we  [ 
discharged,  as  having  completed  the  work,  j 
fifty-one,  thus  leaving  an  enrollment  of 
103.  During  the  eight  months  from  No¬ 
vember  1, 1906,  to  July  1, 1907,  the  teachers 
made  618  calls,  gave  1,474  lessons,  wrote 
475  letters  and  868  post  cards.  During  i 
that  period  they  traveled  38,705  miles.  In 
clerical  work  of  various  kinds  and  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  work  they  spent  763  hours. 
They  taught  2,136  hours  and  spent  in  trav¬ 
eling  3,559  hours. 


FIFTH  SESSION 


REPORT  OF  THE 
UNIFORM  TYPE  COMMITTEE 


For  reasons  of  geographical  separation, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  your  committee 
to  hold  actual  sessions  until  this  week,  but 
during  the  past  two  years  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  further  the  work  assigned  to 
us  by  exchanging  seventeen  manifold  let¬ 
ters,  containing  bulletins  of  questions  and 
answers,  the  conclusions  reached  in  which 
it  has  been  agreed  should  have  the  force 
of  resolutions  passed  at  executive  session. 

The  committee  has  taken  such  steps  as 
seemed  to  it  to  be  wise  to  secure  the  in¬ 
terest  and  cooperation  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  prominent  private  individuals  in 
the  type  question,  by  means  of  addressing 
communications  to  the  'following:  The 
London  Bible  Society,  The  English  Braille 
Committee,  and  Walter  G.  Holmes.  A  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  on  the  subject,  not 
on  file,  but  equally  pertinent,  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  extensively  between  individual 
members  of  the  committee  and  other 
organizations  and  individuals. 


We  have  appointed  a  subcommittee  of 
two,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Shotwell  and 
Fowler,  to  carry  on  in  particular  the  work 
of  investigating  and  comparing  existii^ 
systems,  which  was  assigned  to  us.  A 
report  of  the  subcommittee  is  made  a  part 
of  this  report. 

During  Convention  Week  we  have  held  , 
daily  sessions,  at  one  of  which  opportunity 
was  given  to  those  who  so  desired  to  pre-  5 
sent  their  views  upon  the  various  phases 
of  the  question  under  consideration. 

We  feel  that  it  is  worthy  to  note  the  i 
fact  that  from  various  sources  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  among  private  readers 
and  among  institutional  workers,  comes 
the  cry  for  unity  and  the  expressed  willing-  | 
ness  to  accept  any  code  that  may  be  agreed 
to  which  gives  promise  of  supplying  the  1 
need  so  long  and  painfully  felt.  j 

We  therefore  urge  upon  you  the  recog-  j 
nition  of  the  importance  of  the  inaugura-  j 
tion  of  immediate  and  effective  measures 
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toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
end. 

subcommittee's  investigations  and 
DEDUCTIONS 

The  chief  investigations  undertaken  by 
us  have  been  along  three  lines:  (i)  an 
actual  illustration  and  mathematical  com¬ 
putation  of  the  absolute  and  relative  areas 
occupied  by,  and  the  numbers  of  embossed 
points  in,  a  series  of  very  unlike  composi¬ 
tions  written  or  printed  in  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  and  subsystems  under  consideration; 

(2)  the  determination,  by  actual  experi¬ 
ments  with  various  readers  and  writers, 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
certain  characteristics  of  various  systems 
with  reference  to  their  effect  in  enhancing 
or  impairing  the  legibility  of  the  text  to  be 
read  and  in  facilitating  or  retarding  the 
writing  of  the  same  with  a  machine;  and 

(3)  the  undertaking  of  a  general  consensus 
of  the  opinions,  preferences,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  those  prepared  by  experience  and 
observation  to  form  and  express  an  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment  upon  the  various  phases  of 
our  current  print  problem. 

The  systems  directly  compared  were 
the  current  British  Braille,  the  American 
Braille,  and  the  New  York  point  types, 
A  few  correspondents  have  expressed  no 
distinct  preference  for  any  of  these  sys¬ 
tems,  although  their  uncompromising  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  Moon  or  for  the  ordinary 
Roman  line  letter  types  was  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  investigation. 

It  may  well  be  admitted  that  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Roman  line  alphabet  in  its  four 
principal  phases — capital  and  lower  case, 
script  and  printed  forms — is  very  desirable 
on  account  of  the  general  use  made  of  such 
letters  as  objects  of  comparison  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  description  and  of  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  considerable  auxiliary  use 
may  well  be  made  of  them  in  the  primary 
grades  of  our  special  elementary  schools 
for  the  blind;  but  the  question  of  their  ex¬ 
tensive  employment  in  the  more  advanced 
school  text-books  and  in  miscellaneous  pub¬ 
lications  for  adult  blind  readers  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  all  lands  a  gradual  but  emphatic 
decision  in  the  negative,  from  which  there 
is  no  possible  appeal,  the  regrets  and  re¬ 
monstrances  of  a  few  individuals  notwith¬ 
standing. 


The  special  needs  of  a  limited  number 
of  aged  and  hard-handed  blind  persons 
disposed  to  read  should  also  be  duly  recog¬ 
nized  and  provided  for,  although,  upon 
careful  investigation,  the  Moon  may  not 
prove  to  be  the  logical  solution  of  that 
question.  The  units  of  the  system  chosen 
for  this  class  of  readers  or  beginners  (for 
in  many  cases  they  will  speedily  advance 
to  the  more  concise  standard  system) 
should  certainly  bear  easily  recognizable 
resemblances  to  the  corresponding  ink 
characters  with  which  such  readers  are 
already  familiar,  and  should  be  legible  in 
the  highest  practicable  degree.  But  ex¬ 
perience  appears  to  have  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  point  characters  formed  from  a 
square  group  of  nine  embossed  points,  and 
having  the  constituent  dots  separated  by 
intervals  not  exceeding  one-seventh  of  an 
inch,  are  more  readily  recognizable  by  the 
touch  than  are  linear  characters  of  similar 
extent  similarly  placed. 

In  this  connection  a  member  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  suggested  the  adoption  of  a 
modified  Roman  point  alphabet  and  numer¬ 
als,  bearing  marked  resemblance  in  each 
case  to  the  corresponding  ink  character  al¬ 
ready  long  familiar  to  those  becoming  blind 
at  an  advanced  age,  since  such  characters 
would  be  not  only  very  easily  and  quickly 
learned,  but  capable  of  being  printed  or 
written  with  apparatus  already  in  use  in 
this  country  and  at  far  less  expense  than 
that  of  the  linear  system  of  the  late  Dr. 
William  Moon,  of  England.  The  succes¬ 
sive  lines  and  letters  may  be  separated  by 
any  desirable  intervals,  and  the  text  may 
be  very  conveniently  and  appropriately 
punctuated  and  capitalized  (if  deemed  de¬ 
sirable)  after  the  American  Braille  plan. 
It  is  not  proposed  in  any  sense  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  more  concise  punctographic  sys¬ 
tem,  but  merely  as  an  available  substitute 
for  the  very  costly  British  Moon  system, 
not  yet  printed  in  this  country,  and  as  an 
introductory  step  for  many  readers  toward 
the  more  general  and  concise  standard 
point  system. 

A  somewhat  extended  series  (in  two 
groups)  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements,  principles,  and  characteristics 
desirable  for  embodiment  or  recognition  in 
the  standard  system  of  tactile  printing  for 
future  use,  was  prepared  and  submitted. 
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through  the  various  periodicals,  libraries, 
schools,  industrial  institutions,  and  publish¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  otherwise,  to  thousands  of 
blind  readers  and  to  American  workers  for 
the  blind  generally,  all  of  whom,  familiar 
with  two  or  more  of  the  current  systems, 
were  urged  to  favor  the  committee  with 
their  views  in  relation  to  the  desirable 
alphabet  or  general  system  for  future  use, 
and  with  reference  to  such  auxiliary  ques¬ 
tions  as  those  of  the  importance  or  desir¬ 
ability  of  relatively  small  numbers  of  dots 
in  the  characters  to  be  employed,  and  of  a 
distinct  and  easily  recognizable  indication 
of  the  usual  grammatical  capitalization,  the 
complete  indication  of  the  ordinary  gram¬ 
matical  punctuation  (including  hyphens, 
apostrophes,  periods,  etc.),  the  employment 
of  full  alphabetical  spelling  or  of  few  or 
many  special  signs  and  contractions  and 
of  various  classes  of  contractions,  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  permitting  or  forbidding  the 
employment  of  part-word  signs  to  represent 
letters  belonging  to  two  successive  syllables 
of  the  same  word  and  of  signs  for  sepa¬ 
rate  words  that  are  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  characters  of  other  values,  the  probable 
degree  of  acceptability  of  the  employment 
of  the  New  York  point  intervals  between 
the  characters  in  Braille  publications,  etc., 
and  inviting  criticisms  of  any  current 
methods  of  embossing,  together  with  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  steps  to  be  taken  toward  the 
adoption  and  introduction  of  a  uniform 
or  standard  system  for  the  future,  etc.* 

The  limited  time  and  means  at  our  com¬ 
mand  have  prevented  the  extension  of  this 
inquiry  to  any  considerable  number  of 
readers  outside  the  United  States;  but  the 
invitation  to  participate  in  this  expression 
of  preferences  and  conclusions  as  to  what 
is  best  for  our  people  in  this  regard  has 
been  widely  circulated  in  America,  and  the 
responses,  although  apparently  meager,  are 
believed  to  be  thoroughly  representative  in 
character,  all  interested  persons  familiar 
with  the  subject  having  been  cordially  re¬ 
quested  to  favor  us  with  their  respective 
judgments  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

It  is  true  that  quite  a  number  of  replies 

^  For  list  of  (questions  see  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  JulVi  190^* 
pp.  71-73,  replies  to  which  bv  readers  of  two  or  more  point 
systems  are  still  desired  by  Nfr.  Shotwell,  of  the  investigating 
subcommittee.  For  extra  copies  of  the  questions  apply  to 
Mr.  Shotwell. 


have  come  to  hand  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
the  statistical  exhibit  herewith  submitted, 
but  coming  from  all  directions  in  response 
to  the  same  announcements  and  invitations, 
their  inclusion  would  only  reenforce  the 
conclusions  here  indicated.  Returns  have  j 
been  received  and  compiled  from  thirty 
states  and  countries,  with  maxima  of  about 
i6%  each  from  Michigan  and  New  York, 
and  include  56  readers  of  English  Braille, 

94  readers  of  American  Braille,  and  96 
readers  of  the  New  York  system. 

From  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  and 
preference  in  relation  to  all  these  points, 
the  receipt  of  conflicting  and  contradictory 
answers  was  anticipated;  but  upon  several 
of  these  long  disputed  and  much  debated 
questions  a  clear  preponderance  of  convic¬ 
tion  and  preference  has  been  demonstrated 
as  the  result  of  this  investigation.  The 
most  important  of  these  results  will  appear 
from  the  following  statistics: 

Preference  as  to  Systems.  Replies  from 
no  readers  were  received  in  time  for  the 
tabulation.  Eight  of  these  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  English  Braille,  45  for 
the  American  Braille,  and  55  for  the  Npw 
York  point  system.  Forty-three  per  cent  of 
those  responding  failed  to  state  the  years 
or  the  order  in  which  they  learned  the  sev¬ 
eral  systems.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  those 
responding  were  readers  of  a  single  point 
system  only,  2/3  of  these  being  readers  of 
the  New  York  system  alone.  The  first  sys¬ 
tem  learned  was  the  one  preferred  by  26%; 
while  of  the  12%  who  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  system  other  than  that  first 
learned,  more  than  9/10  expressed  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  American  Braille  system. 

Capitalisation.  More  than  3/4  of  those 
who  indicated  any  preference  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  capitalization  favored  the 
employment  of  some  distinct  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  use  of  capital  letters 
required  by  the  rules  of  English  composi¬ 
tion,  including  7/8  of  those  advocating 
English  Braille,  8/9  of  the  advocates  of 
American  Braille,  and  more  than  half 
(29/55)  of  the  advocates  of  the  New 
York  system,  these  being  3/5  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  that  system  who  gave  any  dis¬ 
tinct  expression  of  their  preference  upon 
this  point. 

Punctuation.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of 
those  responding  expressed  a  preference 
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for  complete  grammatical  punctuation,  in¬ 
cluding  7/8  of  the  advocates  of  English 
Braille,  14/15  of  the  advocates  of  the 
American  Braille,  and  4/5  of  the  advocates 
of  the  New  York  system.  Seven  per  cent 
of  the  correspondents  gave  no  indication  of 
a  preference  with  reference  to  punctua¬ 
tion;  and  the  8%  who  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  incomplete  punctuation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  hyphen,  the  apostrophe,  the 
period,  etc.,  included  but  1/18  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Braille  printing  and  1/9  of  the 
advocates  of  New  York  point  printing. 

The  overwhelming  preference  of  intelli¬ 
gent  blind  readers  for  complete  grammatical 
punctuation  and  for  general  typographical 
accuracy  in  ail  miscellaneous  publications 
may  be  accepted  as  the  fact  most  distinctly 
demonstrated  by  this  consensus;  and  the 
preponderating  preference  for  distinct  and 
readily  recognizable  capitalization  in  all 
the  current  punctographic  systems  com¬ 
pared  is  but  slightly  less  pronounced. 

kVord  and  Part-word  Signs.  For  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  special  signs  for  familiar 
words  and  for  syllables  and  parts  of  sylla¬ 
bles  of  frequent  recurrence,  the  preference 
was  likewise  strongly  pronounced  among 
the  advocates  of  all  three  systems  consid¬ 
ered,  amounting  to  88%  of  all  the  corre¬ 
spondents  and  to  96%  of  those  expressing 
a  preference  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
signs  and  contractions,  while  but  4%  of  the 
voters  expressed  a  preference  against  the 
employment  of  any  special  signs  and  con¬ 
tractions  or  in  favor  of  full  alphabetical 
spelling  of  all  words.  More  than  twice 
this  number,  or  9%  of  the  whole,  favored 
a  restricted  use  of  signs  or  the  employment 
of  relatively  few  signs ;  56%  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  employment  of 
the  usual  signs  of  the  system  in  question, 
or  of  the  twelve  standard  New  York  point 
signs  of  the  second  and  third  bases,  or  the 
employment  of  signs  without  any  specific 
qualification;  while  23%  of  all,  or  26%  of 
those  favoring  the  use  of  signs,  expressed 
a  preference  for  the  employment  of  many 
signs. 

Initial  Letter  Contractions.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  employment  of  initial  letters  to 
represent  certain  familiar  short  words, 
36%  gave  no  expression  of  preference, 
while  18%  expressed  themselves  as  opposed 
to  the  employment  of  such  contractions. 


The  46%  favorable  to  the  use  of  initial 
letter  contractions  included  clear  majorities 
of  the  advocates  of  both  Braille  systems, 
while  the  advocates  of  the  New  York  sys¬ 
tem  expressing  a  preference  upon  this 
point  were  about  equally  divided,  standing 
16  for  to  17  against  their  use.  As  to  fur¬ 
ther  abbreviation  by  the  omission  of  let¬ 
ters,  the  sentiment  was  nearly  unanimous 
in  opposition  to  the  employment  of  such 
contractions. 

Syllabication  and  the  Bridging  or  Link¬ 
ing  Use  of  Part-word  Signs.  The  opinion 
that  the  special  signs  for  groups  of  letters 
other  than  distinct  words  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  use  in  every  case  to  a 
single  syllable  or  part  of  a  syllable  appears 
to  have  a  clear  preponderance,  although 
but  26%  of  the  correspondents  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  any  distinct  preference  or  opin¬ 
ion  upon  this  question.  Of  these,  69% 
strongly  favored  the  abandonment  or  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  use  of  letter  group  signs 
in  such  situations,  while  31%  expressed  a 
willingness  to  permit  their  use  regardless 
of  syllabication,  except,  in  some  cases,  at 
the  ends  of  lines. 

Ampersand  and  the  Sign  for  And.  In 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  objection  to  the  employment  of 
a  word  and  part-word  sign  for  and  where 
the  ampersand  (&)  would  not  be  properly 
employed  in  ordinary  ink  printing,  the 
answers  were  so  numerous  and  so  largely 
in  the  negative  as  to  render  tabulation  un¬ 
necessary — the  minority  objecting  being 
very  small  indeed.  But  some  distinct  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  ampersand  would  seem  desir¬ 
able,  and  for  this  purpose  point  5  might  be 
prefixed  to  the  ordinary  Braille  sign  for 
and,  or  point  8  be  added  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  New  York  character. 

New  York  Interval  in  Braille  Printing. 
The  number  of  those  who  had  considered 
the  possibility  and  the  supposed  advantage 
of  applying  the  New  York  point  interval  to 
the  Braille  system  in  the  printing  of  books 
and  periodicals  appeared  to  have  been  very 
small ;  and  its  very  slight  effect  one  way  or 
the  other  upon  legibility  is  indicated  by  the 
smallness  of  the  number  who  seem  to  have 
recognized  it  as  such  in  the  article  on  the 
print  inquiry  in  the  July  number  of  The 
Christian  Record.  But  8/10  of  those  who 
answered  the  eleventh  question  of  the 
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series  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  this  interval  would  be  accept¬ 
able  or  more  acceptable  than  the  current 
variable  Braille  interval,  while  but  2/lo 
thought  that  it  would  be  less  acceptable. 

Experimentation  and  Computation  Nec¬ 
essary.  There  were,  of  course,  various 
questions  which  a  mere  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  preference  could  not  decide  in  a 
final  and  reliable  manner.  In  several  cases 
the  same  ground  of  preference  was  alleged 
for  the  adoption  of  very  different  systems. 
Diametrically  opposite  opinions  as  to  the 
effects  of  certain  qualities  and  characteris¬ 
tics  upon  legibility,  etc.,  were  registered  by 
numerous  readers,  and  great  confusion  of 
ideas  as  to  the  questions  of  economy  and 
the  relations  of  space  and  cost  to  the  print 
problem  was  manifested  in  the  replies  to 
the  questions  on  this  subject.  The  experi¬ 
mental  work  and  the  mathematical  deter¬ 
mination  of  some  of  these  disputed  points 
were  thus  rendered  necessary. 

For  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  comple¬ 
tion  of  these  three  lines  of  investigation 
much  diligent  labor  and  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  not  at  present  available,  would  be 
requisite ;  but  the  incomplete  results  already 
obtained  appear  clearly  to  foreshadow  the 
chief  conclusions  that  more  extended  ex¬ 
periments  and  statistics  would  demonstrate. 

Economy  of  Space,  Cost,  etc.  In  the 
summer  of  1906  a  preliminary  mathemat¬ 
ical  study  of  the  fifty-two  words  of  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  made,  and  the  results  tabulated 
upon  a  plan  that  should  be  adopted  with 
minor  amendments  in  relation  to  a  series 
of  varied  literary  compositions.  (See  ac¬ 
companying  statement.) 

A  few  months  later  four  unlike  selec¬ 
tions  of  prose  and  verse,  containing  1,379 
words  in  nine  paragraphs  of  approximately 
153  words  each,  expressed  with  143  capital 
letters,  5,841  lower  case  letters,  and  243 
marks  of  punctuation  (exclusive  of  hy¬ 
phens  at  ends  of  lines  to  indicate  the  break¬ 
ing  of  words  between  syllables),  were 
stereotyped  in  each  of  five  distinct  forms  or 
subsystems  of  punctographic  printing,  with 
the  same  embossing  apparatus  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  a  common  scale; 
and  a  careful  computation  of  the  various 
classes  of  characters  and  intervals  em¬ 
ployed  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  de¬ 


termining  more  conclusively  some  of  the 
disputed  questions  as  to  relative  space  L 
occupied  and  numbers  of  points  to  be  em-  I 
bossed  in  writing  and  printing  and  distin-  I 
guished  in  reading.  j 

The  pieces  selected  for  this  purpose  | 
were:  (i)  The  Preamble  to  the  Constitu-  f 
tion  of  the  United  States,  in  one  paragraph  i 
of  52  words  (269  letters)  ;  (2)  Bryant’s  | 
poem,  “Thanatopsis,”  of  81  lines  of  blank  I 
verse  in  3  paragraphs  of  641  words  (2,780 
letters) ;  (3)  President  Lincoln’s  Gettys¬ 
burg  Speech,  in  3  paragraphs  of  271  words  [ 
(1,147  letters);  and  (4)  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Romans  (English  Revised  Version  of 
1881)  in  2  paragraphs  of  415  words  (1,788 
letters),  exclusive  of  verse  numbers.  These 
were  embossed  in  the  following  five  forms: 

( I )  Alphabetical  (uncontracted)  American 
Braille;  (2)  alphabetical  (uncontracted) 
New  York  point;  (3)  normal  (contracted 
and  capitalized)  New  York  point  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  in  and  since  the  year  1893; 

(4)  normal  (current)  American  Braille  as 
authorized  by  the  committee  of  1892;  and 

(5)  the  so-called  “ideal”  American  Braille, 
identical  with  the  foregoing  except  as  to 
the  intervals  between  the  successive  char¬ 
acters  and  words,  which  are  made  to  agree 
with  the  New  York  interliteral  and  inter¬ 
verbal  intervals.  It  has  been  our  intention 
to  extend  the  like  investigation  to  at  least 
two  current  forms  of  the  British  Braille 
system,  but  the  time  and  means  at  command 
have  not  as  yet  permitted  the  completion 
of  this  undertaking. 

Upon  the  resulting  38  plates  of  standard 
American  size  these  four  selections  together 
occupied  the  following  numbers  of  lines: 

In  alphabetical  Braille,  255 ;  in  alphabetical 
New  York  point,  241 ;  in  normal  New  York 
point,  194;  in  normal  American  Braille, 
172;  and  in  American  Braille  with  New 
York  intervals,  157  lines. 

More  accurately  computed  as  written 
upon  a  continuous  line,  and  estimated  on  a 
uniform  scale  of  ten  point  units  to  the  inch, 
the  respective  line  lengths  occupied  were  as 
follows:  In  alphabetical  American  Braille, 
2400.4  inches;  in  alphabetical  New  York 
point,  2221.9;  in  normal  New  York 
point,  2007.3;  normal  American  Braille, 
1903.4;  and  in  American  Braille  with  New 
York  intervals,  1574.3  inches.  These  meas- 
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urements  may  be  most  conveniently  re¬ 
membered  in  feet  as  follows:  Alphabetical 
American  Braille,  200.033  >  alphabetical 
New  York  point,  185.158;  normal  New 
York  point,  167.308;  normal  American 
Braille,  158.617;  and  in  American  Braille 
with  New  York  intervals,  131.192  linear 
feet,  respectively. 

Multiplying  the  Braille  line  lengfths  thus 
obtained  by  434  units  of  vertical  extension 
(including  suitable  interlineal  spacing), 
and  the  corresponding  New  York  line 
lengths  by  3)4  like  units,  the  proper  sur¬ 
face  areas  are  obtained,  as  follows :  Alpha¬ 
betical  American  Braille,  7.501  square  feet; 
alphabetical  New  York  point,  5.400;  nor¬ 
mal  New  York  point,  4.880;  normal  Ameri¬ 
can  Braille,  5.948;  American  Braille  with 
New  York  intervals,  4.920  square  feet,  re¬ 
spectively.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
the  American  Braille  is  printed  with  the 
same  intervals  as  those  employed  in  the 
New  York  system,  the  areas  occupied  differ 
by  only  about  1%. 

The  total  numbers  of  characters  em¬ 
ployed  were  as  follows :  Alphabetical 
American  Braille,  6,444;  alphabetical  New 
York  point,  6,278 ;  normal  New  York  point, 
5,484;  normal  American  Braille,  4,809; 
American  Braille  with  New  York  intervals, 
4.793 — the  dash  being  treated  as  a  single 
fourth-base  character  in  the  latter  and  as 
two  characters  in  the  normal  and  alphabet¬ 
ical  Braille  forms. 

As  to  Numbers  of  Dots.  Since  the  labor 
of  writing,  stereotyping,  and  reading  de¬ 
pends  in  some  measure  upon  the  numbers 
of  embossed  points  to  be  located  or  recog¬ 
nized,  these  numbers  have  been  carefully 
ascertained,  as  follows :  In  alphabetical 
American  Braille,  14,496;  alphabetical 
New  York  point,  15,267;  normal  New 
York  point,  13,668;  normal  American 
Braille,  11,793;  American  Braille  with 
New  York  intervals,  11,793. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  several 
contractions  were  employed  in  the  current 
contracted  forms  of  the  systems  compared, 
as  found  in  these  selections,  was  ascer¬ 
tained  (see  accompanying  statement) 
These  and  other  statistics  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  with  much  detail  with  reference  to 
each  of  the  articles  examined,  although 
considerable  work  in  the  same  direction 
remains  to  be  done. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  READING  AND  WRITING 

Considerable  time  and  work  have  been 
devoted  to  experiments  to  find  the  truth 
about  some  of  the  questions  under  discus¬ 
sion  regarding  point  systems.  But  before 
reporting  these,  it  may  be  best  briefly  to 
restate  the  results  reported  at  the  Saginaw 
Convention  of  1905. 

One  disputed  question  regarding  point 
systems  has  been  as  to  the  advantage  of 
such  an  arrangement  of  characters  as  to 
use  but  few  dots.  That  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  lessens  the  labor  of  writing  with  the 
stylus  is  self-evident,  but  some  have  con¬ 
tended  that  characters  having  many  dots 
can  be  read,  or  written  with  the  machine, 
as  quickly  and  accurately  as  those  having 
but  few.  We  are  apt  to  prefer  the  system 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and  to 
think  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  right.  A  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  with  one  system  by  one  person 
with  those  obtained  with  another  system  by 
another  person  is  manifestly  inconclusive. 
Hence  the  question  is  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated.  But  a  practical  test  can  be  made  by 
using  two  lists  of  equal  length  of  common 
words  in  the  same  system  with  the  same  set 
of  readers,  one  of  which  lists  shall  contain 
many  dots,  while  the  other  shall  contain  but 
few.  This  was  done.  Two  lists  of  100 
words  each  were  prepared  in  American 
Braille.  Each  list  contained  433  letters, 
but  one  contained  only  795  dots,  while  the 
other  contained  1,379  dots.  In  these  lists, 
and  in  those  since  prepared  for  the  same 
and  other  experiments,  the  words  have  been 
allowed  to  occur  with  no  arrangement  in 
sentences,  as  this  plan  prevents  that  com¬ 
mon  guessing  at  words  from  the  context 
and  requires  the  reader  to  read  every  letter. 
Other  similar  lists  were  afterwards  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  trying  the  experiment  with  39  readers 
it  was  found  that  the  list  containing  few 
dots  was  read  in  21%  less  time  than  that 
containing  many,  and  with  43%  less  errors. 

In  a  similar  way  experiments  were  tried 
to  test  the  claim  that  a  system  of  characters 
not  more  than  two  points  high  can  be  read 
more  easily  than  one  having  characters  of 
any  greater  height.  Two  lists  of  common 
words  were  prepared  in  American  Braille. 
These  lists  contained  the  same  number  of 
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words,  the  same  number  of  letters,  the  same 
number  of  dots,  and  the  same  number  of 
words  of  any  given  number  of  letters;  but 
in  one  list  no  letter  more  than  two  points 
high  was  used,  while  in  the  other  many 
letters  three  points  high  were  included. 

In  55  trials  of  this  experiment  it  was 
found  that  the  list  containing  the  tall  letters 
was  read  in  i%  less  time  and  with  2%  less 
errors  than  the  one  in  which  only  the  short 
letters  were  used.  Both  these  experiments 
have  been  since  tried  a  few  times  with  sim¬ 
ilar  average  results. 

The  lists  used  in  the  first  experiment,  one 
containing  few  dots  and  the  other  many 
dots,  have  recently  been  used  in  experiments 
with  the  Hall  Braille  writer.  Seven  per¬ 
sons  familiar  with  the  machine  have 
written  these  lists  from  dictation,  after 
having  the  opportunity  to  become  sure  of 
the  correct  spelling  of  every  word. 

The  seven  persons  wrote  the  list  contain¬ 
ing  few  dots  in  13.8%  less  time  than  that 
containing  many,  and  with  34%  less  errors. 
In  general,  the  greatest  advantage  in  speed 
of  the  few  dots  was  found  with  the  fast 
writers ;  with  the  fastest  of  all  it  was  about 
23%- 

Within  the  past  year  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  apply  similar  means  to  the  solution 
of  the  question  whether  contractions  facili¬ 
tate  reading.  Some  difficulties  have  been 
encountered ;  still,  we  believe  that  some  real 
progress  has  been  made. 

At  the  outset  the  question  arose  whether 
contractions  should  be  allowed  in  the  test 
lists  in  cases  where  they  overlap  syllables. 
After  some  consideration  it  was  decided 
that,  as  there  is  no  rule  established  forbid¬ 
ding  such  use,  and  as  contractions  are  very 
generally  so  used,  they  should  be  so  used  in 
a  few  cases  in  the  test  lists.  We  do  not, 
however,  contend  that  contractions  ought 
to  be  so  allowed. 

In  all  the  experiments  so  far  with  con¬ 
tractions  we  have  used  the  American 
Braille. 

Contractions  occur  in  various  ways — as 
whole-word  signs  and  as  part-word  signs; 
and  in  each  of  these  classes  there  are  some 
signs  made  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
cell  which  are  in  other  respects  like  letters. 
These,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call 
equivocal  signs.  For  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  contractions  thus  indicated  we 


have  prepared  a  separate  test,  and  each  has  I 
been  tried  by  about  a  dozen  good  readers  l 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole  list  of  I 
American  contractions  as  well  as  with  the  f 
alphabet.  Most  of  the  dozen  readers  were  t 
very  expert. 

Eight  preferred  contractions  to  full  spell¬ 
ing,  two  preferred  full  spelling,  and  two 
were  on  the  fence. 

For  the  unequivocal  whole-word  signs 
the  lists  were  made  up  of  the  words  which 
may  be  represented  by  such  signs,  several 
times  repeated,  with  a  few  other  words  in¬ 
cluded.  In  one  list  all  the  words  were 
spelled  in  full,  while  in  the  other,  which  r 
contained  the  same  words  in  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  order,  the  whole-word  signs  were 
used  wherever  possible. 

The  average  time  taken  for  reading  the 
list  containing  the  contractions  was  l6.i%  fi 
less  than  that  for  the  list  in  which  all  the 
words  were  spelled  in  full,  and  the  errors 
made  were  35%  less.  In  reading  the  full 
spelling,  0.8%  of  all  the  words  were  mis¬ 
called,  and  in  reading  the  contractions 
0.5%.  ^  f 

The  difference  in  errors  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  appears  appreciable  when  reckoned  in  j 
per  cent.  But  the  whole  number  of  errors  ! 
was  so  small  that  the  balance  might  not  f 
improbably  be  thrown  on  the  other  side  m 
a  larger  number  of  trials.  The  same  is 
true  in  less  degree  as  to  both  time  and 
errors  in  the  experiments  with  the  part- 
word  signs  to  be  later  described. 

For  the  equivocal  whole-word  signs  a 
slightly  different  plan  was  followed.  The 
words  could,  was,  down,  had,  great,  their, 
have,  with,  the,  and  to,  several  times  re¬ 
peated,  were  used.  In  one  list  the  whole- 
word  signs  were  used  wherever  possible,  as  \ 
in  the  preceding  experiment.  In  the  other  i 
list,  which  contained  the  same  words  in  a  t 
wholly  different  order,  the  initials  were  ! 
used  for  could,  down,  great,  have,  and  the, 
and  the  words  was,  had,  their,  with,  and  to 
were  spelled  in  full,  and  the  reader  in¬ 
formed  that  he  would  find  none  of  the  low-  i 
level  signs  in  that  list.  After  the  first  t 
trials  of  this  experiment  some  other  short  [ 
common  words  were  mercifully  introduced  E 
in  these  lists  at  short  intervals  to  set  the  ! 
bewildered  reader  of  upper  and  lower  L 
whole-word  signs  right  as  to  his  level,  and 
give  him  a  fresh  start.  I 
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In  an  average  of  eleven  trials  of  this 
experiment,  the  list  containing  both  the 
upper  and  lower  whole-word  signs  is  found 
to  have  taken  72%  more  time  and  to  have 
occasioned  547%  more  errors  than  the 
other.  In  the  list  containing  both  the 
upper  and  lower  whole-word  signs  8.3% 
of  all  the  words  were  miscalled,  and  in  the 
list  containing  only  the  upper  whole-word 
signs,  1.2%  were  miscalled. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  tested 
in  this  experiment  is  not  exactly  whether 
whole-word  signs  facilitate  reading,  but 
only  whether  the  use  of  the  low-level, 
whole-word  signs  makes  reading  easier 

I  than  it  would  be  if  the  words  they  may 
represent  were  spelled  in  full  and  the  upper 
whole-word  signs  retained. 

For  the  unequivocal  part-word  signs  lists 
of  120  words  each  were  used,  no  word  be¬ 
ing  used  twice  in  the  same  list.  In  one 
list  these  signs  were  employed  wherever 
permissible,  while  in  the  other,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  same  words  in  a  different  order, 
full  spelling  was  employed. 

In  an  average  of  twelve  trials  of  this 
experiment  it  is  found  that  the  list  contain- 
j  ing  the  contractions  was  read  in  3.9%  less 
I  time  thqn  the  other,  but  75%  more  errors 
E  were  made.  In  reading  the  list  with  full 
spelling,  2.29%  of  all  words  were  miscalled, 
and  in  that  with  contractions,  4%. 

For  the  equivocal  part-word  signs  the 
plan  followed  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  the  experiment  last  described. 

In  an  average  of  twelve  trials  of  this 
experiment  it  is  found  that  the  list  contain¬ 
ing  the  contractions  took  6.4%  more  time 
and  occasioned  39%  more  errors  than  that 
spelled  in  full;  2.33%  of  all  words  were 
miscalled  in  reading  the  list  with  full  spell¬ 
ing,  and  3.25%  in  that  with  contractions. 

In  each  of  the  experiments  with  contrac¬ 
tions,  the  plan  has  been  to  give  the  list 
containing  the  contractions  first  to  about 
half  the  readers,  and  that  with  full  spell¬ 
ing  first  to  half,  so  that  neither  list  should 
obtain  any  advantage  from  following  the 
.  other.  The  results,  however,  in  the  47 
trials  seem  to  show  that  in  using  such  lists 
of  unconnected  words  the  advantage  to  the 
lict  which  follows  is  extremely  small, 
i  Some  readers  think  that  the  use  of  two 
single-dot  characters  for  a  and  e,  so  nearly 
in  the  same  position  as  are  dots  i  and  2, 


causes  hesitation  and  error.  To  find  out  to 
what  extent  this  is  true,  three  lists  were 
prepared.  The  words  used,  100  in  all,  were 
50  pairs  such  as  and  and  end,  call  and  cell, 
land  and  lend,  draw  and  drew,  the  words 
in  each  pair  being  alike  except  that  e  oc¬ 
curred  in  one  where  a  occurred  in  the 
other.  All  the  words  containing  a  were 
put  in  one  list,  all  those  containing  e  in 
another,  and  all  the  words  in  these  two 
were  shuffled  to  make  the  third.  All  the 
words  were  spelled  in  full.  No  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  was  attempted  except  to  have 
the  words  in  each  list  occur  in  an  order 
quite  different  from  that  in  any  other.  Be¬ 
fore  reading  the  short  lists  the  reader  was 
informed  that  they  contained  only  a  or  e, 
as  the  case  might  be,  while  in  reading  the 
mixed  list  he  was  required  to  distinguish 
these  letters  for  himself. 

Thirteen  persons  have  taken  this  test. 
On  the  average,  the  two  lists  in  which  the 
question  concerning  a  and  e  was  removed 
were  read  in  16.9%  less  time  and  with 
76.3%  less  errors  than  the  one  in  which  the 
two  letters  were  mixed;  5.2%  of  all  the 
words  in  the  mixed  list  were  miscalled,  and 
1.3%  in  the  other  two. 

Summary  of  Experiments  in  Reading 
AND  Writing 

The  number  of  trials  with  some  of  these 
experiments  has  been  too  small  to  warrant 
great  certainty  in  the  conclusions  indi¬ 
cated.  and  the  results  with  some  have  been 
so  close  as  possibly  to  be  reversed  in  a 
large  number  of  trials.  The  experiments 
should  be  improved  and  repeated  many 
times.  Still,  the  evidence  already  obtained 
may  be  deemed  more  reliable  than  guess¬ 
work.  The  conclusions  indicated  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Within  limits,  a  system  using  few 
dots  can  be  read  more  rapidly  and  accu¬ 
rately  than  one  using  many  dots. 

2.  A  system  using  few  dots  can  be 
written  with  the  Hall  Braille  writer  more 
rapidly  and  accurately  than  one  using  many 
dots. 

3.  A  system  using  characters  one,  two, 
and  three  points  high  can  be  read  as  rap¬ 
idly  and  accurately  as  one  using  no  char¬ 
acter  more  than  two  points  high,  provided 
the  number  of  dots  used  be  the  same. 
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4.  The  unequivocal  whole-word  signs 
help  in  reading. 

5.  The  equivocal  whole-word  sigpis  are 
a  decided  hindrance  in  reading,  both  to 
speed  and  accuracy. 

6.  The  unequivocal  part-v.'ord  signs 
help  slightly  in  speed,  but  lessen  accuracy 
in  reading. 

7.  The  equivocal  part-word  signs  lessen, 
slightly,  both  speed  and  accuracy  in  read¬ 
ing. 

8.  Concerning  equivocal  signs — 

The  use  of  two  single-dot  characters  for 
a  and  e,  so  nearly  in  the  same  position  as 
are  dots  i  and  2,  causes  some  hesitation  and 
inaccuracy  in  reading. 

And,  in  general,  when  a  character  is  so 
used  as  to  allow  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  as  to  its  level  in  the  cell,  a  guess¬ 
ing  process  is  introduced  which  adds  to  the 
mental  labor,  distracts  the  attention  and  re¬ 
tards  progress.  This  uncertainty  cannot  be 
wholly  avoided  in  any  system  if  the  equiv¬ 
ocal  signs  are  utilized  at  all,  but  it  can  be 
minimized.  Satisfactory  reading  depends 
upon  the  quickness  and  certainty  with 
which  any  or  every  character  can  be  recog¬ 
nized.  The  process  should  be  made  as 
nearly  unconscious  as  possible,  leaving  the 
mind  free  to  receive  the  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  sentences  read. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  UNIFORM  TYPE 
COMMITTEE 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  findings,  we 
earnestly  and  heartily  recommend: 

I.  (a)  That  the  work  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  be  continued. 

(6)  That  the  committee  be  author¬ 
ized  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  other 
organizations  in  the  present  move¬ 
ment  towards  the  adoption  of  a 


standard  punctographic  system  of 
printing  for  the  blind. 

(c)  That  as  the  committee  has  found  [ 
this  work  could  not  be  carried  out  f 
to  a  successful  issue  without  con-  I 
siderable  expense,  provision  should 
be  made  therefor. 

(d)  And  that,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  to  raise  funds  I 
for  that  purpose. 

2.  (o)  The  use  of  complete  punctua¬ 
tion  in  standard  and  miscellaneous 
publications. 

(t)  The  use  of  distinct  capitaliza-  i 
tion  in  such  publications.  | 

(c)  The  use  in  such  publications,  1 
other  than  text-books  for  the  ele-  f 
mentary  grades,  of  such  of  the  au-  f 
thorized  initial  contractions  and  of  i 
the  word,  syllable,  and  part-syllable  L 
signs  as  shall  be  proven  helpful  in  I 
reading,  and  the  abandonment  of  6 
such  as  shall  be  proven  a  hindrance  f 
in  reading,  and  of  such  as  would  f 
represent  letters  belonging  to  dif-  c 
ferent  syllables.  I 

3.  That  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  | 

association  to  encourage  a  willing-  I 
ness  to  unite  with  the  English-speak-  | 
ing  world  upon  any  system  which  j 
embodies  the  principles  that  would  ■ 
render  it  most  serviceable.  I 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  Chairman,  , 
1 14  Kilton  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass.  | 
Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Secretary,  £ 

22  North  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass,  f 
John  B.  Curtis,  [ 

7437  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Lee  N.  Muck,  College  View,  Neb.  f 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  I 

Library  for  the  Blind,  | 
Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich.  I 


DISCUSSION 


REV.  A.  E.  HATCH 

Iowa 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
I  think  these  resolutions  should  be  adopted, 
for  it  is  evident  that  they  are  presented  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness.  Each  of  us  has  his 


own  ideas,  but  should  be  willing  to  sur¬ 
render  them  for  the  good  of  all.  The 
report  of  this  committee  as  submitted  shows 
careful  and  systematic  work.  I  think  the 
committee  should  be  continued.  Come  what 
may,  we  all  want  unity. 

I  write  all  the  systems  and  prefer  the 
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British  Braille,  because  it  is  simple  and 
systematic,  and  because  it  satisfies  our 
brethren  across  the  sea.  In  England  there 
are  many  magazines  in  point  type  issued 
for  the  blind.  In  America  there  are  one 
or  two,  and  they  are  expensive,  double¬ 
headed  affairs.  I  believe  if  we  had  a  uni¬ 
form  type  for  the  blind  we  should  be 
flooded  with  literature. 

WILLIAM  LYNCH 

Secretary  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 

I  AM  sure  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this 
convention  to  indorse  measures  that  will 
promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  blind  as 
a  whole.  For  this  reason  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  this  committee  ought  to  be 
adopted.  They  are  a  step  toward  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  a  universal  type,  and  make 
practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  systems  which  are  now  in  use. 

0.  H.  BURRITT 

Superintendent  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind 

I  WISH  to  ask  the  members  of  this 
committee  who  have  conducted  their  inves¬ 
tigation  with  such  care  and  thoroughness 
if  they  received  their  training  in  schools 
where  Braille  is  taught. 


ass. 

\  GH.ARLES  W.  HOLMES 

ass.  [  Deputy  Superintendent  Industrial  Department, 
f  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Chair- 
jjj  man  Uniform  Type  Committee 

t  I  WAS  educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 

'  where  I  learned  line  type,  then  .American 

!  Braille  in  its  earlier  form,  called  the  Co- 

I  lumbus  code.  My  ne.xt  type  was  New  York 
I  point,  then  British  Braille  in  previous  and 
present  form,  and  I  have  read  Moon,  so 
^  that  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  systems. 

JOHN  B.  CURTIS 

sur-  I 

The  I  Supervisor  of  the  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the 
1  Giicago  Public  Schools 
lows  I 

;  the  I  I  WAS  educated  first  in  line  tyjie.  next 
what  *  in  New  York  point,  in  the  Illinois  school  in 
[  1887,  and  I  then  adopted  English  Braille, 

the  I  and  later,  in  Chicago,  American  Braille. 


E.  H.  FOWLER 

Former  Instructor  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Secretary  Uniform  Type  Committee 

I  LEARNED  the  American  Braille  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  regularly  taught  there  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.  There  were  no  books  then 
printed  in  that  system.  The  books  chiefly 
used  at  Perkins  were  in  line  print,  which  I 
never  could  read  with  any  facility.  There 
were  books  in  New  York  point  in  the 
library,  and  in  order  to  get  something  in 
the  way  of  literature  within  my  reach  I 
learned  that  system,  and  have  probably 
read  ten  pages  in  that  system  to  one  in  any 
other. 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 

Librarian  Michigan  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind 

I  DID  not  learn  the  American  Braille  sys¬ 
tem  until  1892,  and  in  my  earlier  experi¬ 
ence  I  never  made  use  of  the  English 
Braille  system.  I  have  used  the  New  York 
point  system  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
still  employ  it  for  much  of  my  writing  and 
reading. 

DR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL 

Superintendent  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  London 

There  are  one  or  two  points  that  we 
should  carefully  consider.  I  have  been  at 
work  for  many  years  upon  this  whole  point 
question.  I  have  always  been  fighting  to 
get  only  one  system.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  five  years  ago  the  English 
Braille  Committee  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  American  Convention  when  it  met 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ray, 
the  superintendent  of  that  institution,  and 
given  by  him  to  Mr.  Huntoon,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  convention.  I  learned  after¬ 
wards  that  he  and  Mr.  Wait,  the  chairman, 
thought  it  better  to  put  the  letter  away 
without  reading  it  to  the  convention. 

Rooms  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
London,  England. 

June  27,  1902. 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  last  week  in  .April  a 
large  and  influential  conference  was  held  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gardner  Trust 
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for  the  Blind.  It  was  attended  by  managers, 
superintendents,  and  teachers  of  the  institutions 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  also  by  the  secretaries  and  missionaries  of 
the  home  teaching  and  blind  aid  societies. 

Among  many  subjects  which  were  discussed 
at  the  conference  the  great  need  of  a  uniform 
system  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  was 
felt  to  be  of  such  importance  that  a  representa¬ 
tive  committee  was  appointed  to  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  methods  now  in  use  in  this  country 
and  in  America,  and  to  adopt,  if  possible,  some 
system  which  from  its  simplicity  and  general 
excellence  would  be  acceptable  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  this  committee  that  we 
send  a  hearty  greeting  to  the  members  of  the 
convention  to  be  held  at  Raleigh.  We  hope 
that  your  conference  may  result  in  great  benefit 
to  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  and  we  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  of  commending  to  you 
this  difficult  problem  which  we  have  been 
requested  to  consider. 

We  trust  that  the  convention  will  appoint  a 
representative  committee  to  correspond  and  ex¬ 
change  views  with  the  English  committee,  in 
the  hope  that  our  joint  deliberation  may  finally 
evolve  a  system  which  will  be  acceptable  to  both 
countries. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  intends 
to  print  a  new  edition  in  point  type  of  the  Bible, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  type  question 
should  be  carefully  considered  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  new  edition  of  the  Bible. 

The  adoption  of  one  system  of  point  writing 
for  the  English-speaking  world  will  cheapen 
books  and  bring  the  embossed  literature  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  into 
common  use  among  the  blind. 

The  desirability  of  a  uniform  system  is  so 
great  that  we  believe  it  will  secure  your  cordial 
cooperation  and  support. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
meetings,  I  am,  dear  sir,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  F.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

Chairman. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  do  hope  the 
Americans  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  subject.  It  is  certain  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  will  not  give  up  the  English 
alphabet.  In  order  to  have  the  merits  of 
the  two  systems  tested,  I  tried  to  get  all 
the  old  pupils  of  the  college  to  learn  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille.  After  writing  several  hun¬ 
dred  letters  I  found  so  much  opposition  to  it 
that  I  offered  a  prize  for  the  one  who  would 
write  the  best  copy  in  American  Braille  of 
a  paper  I  sent.  Of  the  entire  number  only 
eleven  were  willing  to  compete. 

I  am  certain  that  if  we  adopt  one  sys¬ 
tem  it  will  have  to  be  the  English  alphabet. 


Your  American  contractions  are  valuable, 
and  I  believe  we  could  get  them  introduced. 

I  hope  that  this  conference  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt 
the  English  Braille,  and  that  the  whole 
system  of  contractions  be  referred  to  an  [ 
international  committee. 

DR.  C.  F.  FRASER 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax, 

N.  S. 

I  HAVE  heard  with  very  great  interest 
the  report  of  this  committee,  and  I  must 
confess  that  it  proves  that  an  immense 
amount  of  work  has  been  performed.  It 
contains  one  recommendation  which  par¬ 
ticularly  pleases  me:  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommends  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  adopt  one  system  of  point  print  for  the 
English-speaking  world.  I  am  particu-  I 
larly  interested  in  this  because  it  shows 
that  Americans  are  open  to  conviction  on 
this  matter.  Louis  Braille  had  in  view,  in  1 
the  formation  of  his  code,  a  system  that 
would  become  universal.  His  code  was 
systematic  and  scientific.  He  considered 
the  question  of  a  system  based  upon  the 
fewest  dots  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  [ 
which  recur  most  frequently.  This  he  i 
later  rejected  because  it  was  not  applica-  ( 
ble  to  all  languages.  Hence  he  concluded 
to  adopt  the  simpler  code  which  he  had 
first  arranged.  The  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Europe  abandoned  the  Braille 
system  for  a  brief  period  and  adopted  a 
code  very  similar  to  the  American  Braille. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  congress 
the  new  code  was  abandoned  and  the 
Braille  system  was  then  formally  adopted. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa¬ 
tion,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Armi- 
tage,  investigated  the  whole  question  of 
point  print  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
They  gave  the  matter  the  most  earnest 
study,  and  had  under  consideration  the 
Braille  code  and  several  modifications  of 
the  same.  As  a  result  of  their  delibera-  ; 
tions,  the  original  Braille  code  was  adopted  i 
as  preferable  to  all  others,  as  any  other  ^ 
code  would  not  be  applicable  to  all  Ian-  ^ 
guages.  I  very  much  hope  that  Dr.  i 
Campbell’s  suggestion  will  be  followed,  [ 
that  the  committee  be  requested  to  con-  i 
tinue  the  work,  and  in  continuing  it  that  I 
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an  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  British  instructors  of  the  blind, 
so  that  one  code  may  be  adopted  through¬ 
out  the  English-speaking  world.  I  know 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
many  systems.  I  should  like  my  pupils  to 
^  have  access  to  all  that  is  printed  in  the 
various  systems,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
taxing  their  minds  with  the  memorizing 
of  the  several  systems  now  in  use.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  the  committee  will  be 
encouraged  to  continue  its  work,  and  that 
means  will  be  found  for  it  to  do  so.  I 
also  hope  it  will  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
work  by  including  all  English-speaking 

I  countries. 

DR.  NEWEL  PERRY 

New  York 

I  Any  movement  to  secure  a  uniform  type 
must  be  more  than  national.  Let  us  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  various  nations  of  Europe. 
In  this  way  we  shall  arrive  at  a  permanent 
arrangement,  permanent  because  the  best. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  offered  us  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  English,  an  offer  the  acceptance 
^  of  which  can  be  prevented  only  by  our 
stupidity. 

As  for  the  various  Braille  systems,  I 
must  acknowledge  my  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  why  any  one  of  them  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  another.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
number  of  possible  combinations  is  the 
same  with  each  of  them? 

Answering  voice :  It  is ! 

MISS  JULIA  E.  BURNHAM 

Instructor  at  the  Perkins  Institution 

As  a  convention  we  recognize  the  value 
of  the  report  which  has  just  been  read, 
and  each  feels  the  desirability  if  not  the 
necessity  of  having  a  uniform  point  system. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  this  happy 
time  there  is  a  work  for  each  of  us  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  point 
writing  and  printing,  and  to  insist  that  this 
.  shall  always  be  absolutely  correct. 

By  “absolutely  correct”  I  mean  that  every 
rule  that  is  observed  in  printing  in  ink 
shall  be  observed  in  writing  and  printing 
in  point;  and  that  capitalization,  punctua¬ 
tion,  proper  division  of  words,  and  proper 


arrangement  of  subject-matter  shall  never 
be  omitted  or  disregarded. 

Many  people  feel  that  any  license  may 
be  taken  in  point  writing  and  printing  for 
the  sake  of  saving  time  and  space,  but 
paper  is  not  scarce,  postage  is  reasonable, 
and  the  time  required  for  making  a  few 
extra  dots  is  spent  to  good  purpose  if  the 
result  is  a  correct  instead  of  an  illiterate 
manuscript. 

If  pupils  receive  from  educated  people 
as  much  imperfect  Braille  as  I  do,  one  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  the  teacher  seems  hyper¬ 
critical  when  he  insists  that  all  Braille  shall 
be  written  according  to  the  rules  which 
govern  all  writing  in  ink. 

The  omission  of  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks  in  books  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
read  aloud  intelligently,  and  renders  the  in¬ 
dependent  preparation  of  lessons  well-nigh 
impossible;  and  the  student  is  constantly 
hampered  because  he  frequently  sees  that 
which  is  incorrect. 

Are  these  not  sufficient  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  an  earnest  plea  that  each  shall  do  all 
in  his  power  to  urge  on  the  reform  which 
is  so  much  needed? 

MISS  EMMA  R.  NEISSER 

Librarian  Department  for  the  Blind,  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia 

I  HAVE  heard  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  the  findings  of  the  committee,  and  I 
accord  with  what  Miss  Burnham  has  said. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
full  spelling.  Public  libraries  do  not  deal 
only  with  the  blind  who  have  been  in 
school.  Most  of  our  readers  have  not  been 
in  school.  These  persons,  it  has  been  our 
experience  in  Philadelphia,  will  not  bother 
themselves  with  abbreviations  or  contrac¬ 
tions.  I  would  urge  in  the  development  of 
a  universal  system  full  spelling,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  adults,  who 
will  always  number  a  large  percentage  of 
the  readers.  Having  the  free  mail  privi¬ 
lege,  the  books  can  be  sent  to  every  point 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  print  books  so 
that  all  will  not  have  the  use  of  them. 

The  American  Library  Association  would 
like  very  much  to  see  a  distinct  under¬ 
standing  about  one  point  type.  It  is  a  great 
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problem  to  the  libraries  undertaking  de¬ 
partments  for  the  blind,  as  the  expense  and 
room  on  their  shelves  are  items  which  enter 
into  consideration. 

MISS  M.  E.  FRENCH 

State  Home  Teacher,  Rhode  Island 

Of  fourteen  persons  between  the  ages 
of  forty  and  sixty,  whom  I  have  taught  to 
read  the  American  Braille,  six  have  learned 
to  read  the  contractions  satisfactorily. 
Four  others  could  have  learned  the  con¬ 
tractions  without  difficulty  if  these  had 
been  used  in  more  of  the  books  and  mag¬ 
azines,  and  the  remaining  four  will  prob¬ 
ably  read  but  a  very  limited  amount  of 
Braille  of  any  kind. 

MISS  LYDIA  Y.  HAYES 

State  Home  Teacher,  Massachusetts 

I  DESIRE  to  state  that  ten  of  the  adult 
blind  who  have  communicated  with  me  re¬ 
garding  this  question  of  type  this  summer 
have  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  a 
point  system.  Of  these  ten,  two  decidedly 
prefer  the  American  Braille  as  it  is  now 
written.  The  other  eight  suggest  we  might 
adopt  the  English  Braille  alphabet. 

When  we  first  started  with  the  home 
teaching  I  was  impressed  by  several  pupils 
remarking  on  the  simplicity  of  the  numer¬ 
als,  and  I  noticed  the  ease  with  which  they 
learned  them,  and  they  often  asked  why 
these  did  not  constitute  the  first  ten  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

E.  H.  FOWLER 

Massachusetts 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  system 
upon  which  the  original  Braille  code  is 
built,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  my  experi¬ 
ence.  I  have  learned  that  system  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  times  and  forgotten  it  as 
many.  And  if  you  were  to  ask  me  now 
what  the  system  is,  I  could  not  tell  until 
I  had  thought  over  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  ;  that  is,  I  remember  the  system  by 
the  letters,  not  the  letters  by  the  system. 

Now  I  think  many  of  the  questions  that 
have  led  to  this  diversity  of  codes  are 
questions  of  fact.  Americans  generally 
believe  that  the  principle  of  recurrence  of 


letters,  by  which  a  system  may  be  arranged 
so  as  to  use  few  dots,  is  of  value  in  reading 
and  writing  with  the  machine,  as  well  as 
in  writing  with  the  stylus.  The  English 
generally  think  that  that  principle  is  of  no 
value  in  reading. 

But  I  feel  sure  almost  every  one  will 
admit  that  the  truth  on  that  point  is  demon¬ 
strable  in  carefully  prepared  experiments 
conducted  with  the  watch.  If,  then,  the 
truth  can  be  had,  let  us  get  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  move  on  to  the  next  step. 
Then  when  the  principles  that  make  a  sys¬ 
tem  most  useful  have  been  demonstrated 
let  us  stand  by  them.  I  believe  the  only 
unity  possible  and  permanent  is  unity  upon 
the  best  system. 

SEPTIMUS  FRASER 

Montreal,  Canada 

I  WANT  to  thank  the  committee  on  my 
own  behalf  for  the  amazing  amount  of 
patience,  time,  and  labor  that  have  been 
put  on  this  report.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
great  deal  of  good  will  come  from  it.  I 
wish  to  indorse  the  idea  of  Dr.  Campbell 
regarding  the  question  of  arbitration.  I 
desire  a  uniform  system  in  point  print 
above  all  things,  and  think  by  having  the 
letters  in  accord  with  English  Braille  we 
could  easily  accomplish  this.  Once  you  give 
John  Bull  the  idea  that  you  are  willing  to 
go  halfway,  he  will  go  the  other  half.  That 
Great  Britain  will  not  adopt  the  American 
Braille  in  its  present  form  is,  I  fear,  be¬ 
yond  question.  The  single  system  in  Eng¬ 
land  tends  to  draw  the  great  public  of 
England  towards  the  blind.  There  the 
blind  are  united.  A  leading  London  daily 
has  started  to  publish  an  edition  in  Braille. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  other  dailies  in  England 
will  follow  suit.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  a  point  which  has  not  been  raised,  that 
the  diversity  of  systems  in  this  country 
tends  to  ostracize  us.  If  the  New  York 
Times,  or  any  other  of  our  leading  papers, 
would  be  willing  to  consider  the  matter  of 
the  publication  of  an  edition  for  the  blind 
at  the  present  time,  they  would  be  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  of  which  point 
system  to  adopt,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  blind  of  this  country  need  not 
look  for  such  a  boon  as  a  newspaper  in 
point  print  would  certainly  prove  to  be. 
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MISS  WINIFRED  HOLT 

Secretary  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  interested  in  New 
York  with  the  difficulty  we  have  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  the  blind  who  come  to  us 
good  spellers  and  proficient  typists.  We 
could  find  no  operators  for  our  telephone 
switchboards  who  could  spell  correctly. 
This  was  a  distinct  drawback.  We  are 
puzzled  every  day  with  this  problem,  and 
I  want  to  ask  this  convention  if  there  is 
any  connection  between  this  poor  spelling 
and  the  fact  that  these  persons  have  been 
using  New  York  point.  I  understand  that 
most  of  the  books  in  this  code  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  standard  rules  for  capitaliza¬ 
tion  and  punctuation.  The  blind  can  use 
a  typewriter  well  and  can  write  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  with  a  pencil,  but  these  means 
of  communication  are  of  little  value  if  not 
used  accurately.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
feeling  of  this  convention  upon  this  subject. 

CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

Massachusetts 

When  you  speak  of  spelling  you  have  me. 

I  am  weak  in  that,  and  most  blind  people 
^  are;  not  because  we  have  used  contracted 
Braille,  and  not  because  spelling  was  neg¬ 
lected  in  our  school  days.  We  do  not  ab¬ 
sorb  spelling  by  casual  observation  as  do 
our  seeing  brothers.  People  with  sight  can 
pick  it  up  by  constantly  seeing  printed 
matter.  This  advantage  is  closed  to  the 
blind.  The  blind  person  who  reads  the 
most  reads  less  than  the  average  seeing 
person. 

•XMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
Michigan 

We  have  not  asked  the  question  in  that 
specific  form,  nor  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  us  to  give  any  direct  statistical 
answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  sup¬ 
posed  effect  of  contractions  in  modifying 
the  reader’s  knowledge  of  spelling.  Our 
committee  in  strongly  recommending  the 
'  continued  but  guarded  use  of  special  signs 
and  other  approved  contractions,  as  well  as 
^  complete  grammatical  punctuation  and  dis- 
r  tinct  capitalization,  has  not  had  brought  to 


its  attention  any  illustration  or  specific 
report  of  such  injurious  effect;  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  of  any  one  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  spelling  has  been  impaired  through 
the  correct  use  of  standard  signs  or  of  the 
initial  contractions,  or  who  (with  a  few 
rare  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  amper¬ 
sand)  have  made  mistakes  in  visual  writing 
on  their  account.  Yet  it  is  conceded,  as 
implied  in  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions,  that  the  full  spelling  may  be  desirable 
in  the  text-books  for  young  learners  in  the 
lower  grades,  where  the  books  are  chiefly 
used  in  learning  to  read  and  spell.  But  as 
soon  as  the  pupil  reaches  a  stage  where 
text-books  are  needed  in  learning  lessons  in 
geography,  grammar,  history,  and  other 
branches,  and  where  economy  of  time  and 
labor  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  (say 
in  the  third  reader  grade),  after  he  has 
thoroughly  learned  the  spelling  of  the 
words  to  be  represented  by  single  charac¬ 
ters,  a  standard  punctographic  system  with 
its  approved  special  signs  and  initial  con¬ 
tractions  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and 
should  be  employed  in  all  higher  academic 
and  miscellaneous  publications.  In  our 
special  schools  the  pupils  of  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  are  usually  older  than  the 
average  of  pupils  in  the  corresponding 
classes  or  grades  in  the  public  schools, 
and  they  are  usually  eager  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  standard  signs  and 
contractions  for  words,  syllables,  and  parts 
of  syllables,  and  should  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  become  familiar  with  the  standard 
or  customary  forms  of  expression  to  be 
employed  in  their  technical  and  miscella¬ 
neous  reading  matter. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

Superintendent  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

I  RISE  as  a  representative  of  the  schools; 
they  seem  this  morning  to  need  representa¬ 
tion.  I  stand  here  also  as  a  disciple  of 
progress  and  evolution;  we  have  just  been 
patiently  listening  to  what  Darwin  would 
call  a  reversion  to  an  antediluvian  type. 
Of  course  it  is  the  swan  song  of  English 
Braille  here.  Nevertheless.  I  am  going  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  offered  to  ac¬ 
quaint  some  of  you  with  a  bit  of  the  story 
of  Braille  in  this  country,  and  with  reasons 
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why  a  departure  was  made  from  the  orig-  Braille  principle,  and  appointed  a  committee 
inal  alphabet  of  1829.  to  decide  which  alphabet  to  adopt  in  Amer-  j 

I  know  this  English  Braille,  having  ica.  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  was  prominent  at  [ 

learned  it  first  and  taught  it  three  years  at  this  meeting,  acted  as  chairman  and  ap- 

Dr.  Campbell’s  school.  Next,  as  a  teacher  pointed  as  a  committee  Dr.  Sibley,  of  St.  i 

for  two  years  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  I  Louis,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Boston,  and 
also  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  myself. 

line  type  and  with  new,  now  termed  Amer-  At  that  time  the  Hall  Braille-writer  had 
ican,  Braille,  which  I  found  in  use  there,  already  proved  its  usefulness,  and  the  air 

The  principle  on  which  this  punctographic  was  full  of  promise  of  the  stereotype- 
system  was  constructed  appealed  at  once  maker.  After  returning  home  the  commit- 
to  my  sense  of  what  is  sound.  I  both  wrote  tee  went  enthusiastically  to  work  to  review  I 

it  and  read  it  and  studied  it,  comparing  its  their  study  of  systems,  corresponded  vo- 

use  by  the  Boston  pupils  with  the  use  of  old  luminously  among  themselves  and  with  1 
Braille  by  the  London  pupils.  Then,  in  others,  and,  determining  that  new  Braille 
1890,  I  became  acting  principal  of  the  was  unquestionably  the  better  system,  ! 
Pennsylvania  school  in  Philadelphia.  I  urged  its  immediate  adoption.  With  the  \ 
was  also  principal  teacher.  There  the  New  exception  of  one  state,  which  clung  to  old 
York  point  was  in  official  use.  My  prede-  Braille,  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  | 
cessor  did  not  like  it,  but,  being  unable  to  accepted  by  all  the  Braille  schools;  and 
get  American  books  in  any  other  point  almost  every  year  since  then  has  seen  the  j 
type,  had  very  properly  adopted  it.  During  annexation  of  another  institution  to  the 
my  first  two  years  in  Philadelphia,  New  ranks  of  Braille,  until  today  we  are  seven-  ! 
York  point  was  systematically  taught  and  teen  schools  out  of  forty,  representing  1,751  I 
used;  I  quietly  but  carefully  observed  how  pupils  out  of  a  total  of  4,405,  or  about  forty  | 
it  answered.  Point  writing  was  taught  per  cent  of  the  whole.  And  this  steady 
along  with  point  reading,  as  is  proper,  growth,  mind  you,  went  on  in  spite  of  the  I 
Now  the  reading  progressed  fairly  well,  fact  that  the  New  York  pointists  have  all  j 
but  the  writing,  oh,  my !  The  teachers  of  along  had  virtual  control  of  the  American 
the  primary  classes  were  in  distress  most  Printing  House.  Now  I  ask  you  to  con- 
of  the  time;  the  stylus  of  the  average  child  sider  whether  any  minority  system,  grow-  | 
and  of  all  below  the  average  floundered  ing  as  steadily  as  Braille  has  done  and  at 
about  in  the  slate,  and  there  was  no  satis-  the  expense  of  an  aggressively  dominant 
factory  progress.  You  know  what  the  system,  could  possibly  have  done  so  with- 
trouble  was — the  exceeding  difficulty  of  out  marked  inherent  merits, 
spacing  correctly.  Nevertheless,  I  reserved  But  why  did  the  committee  decide  upon 
my  judgment  for  the  whole  two  years;  new  Braille?  At  first  Dr.  Sibley  favored 
after  which,  finding  my  teachers  who  knew  the  retention  of  old  Braille,  while  the  other 
Braille  on  their  knees,  begging  to  have  it  two  members  urged  the  introduction  of 
introduced,  I  consented  to  throw  out  the  new.  This  was  because  they  knew  both 
New  York  point;  but  whether  to  substitute  systems  intimately,  and  also  because  they 
old  Braille,  which  was  fairly  well  repre-  recalled  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the 
sented  in  books  printed  in  England,  or  to  seven  American  teachers  who  had  taught 
risk  the  introduction  of  new  Braille,  which  in  London  and  afterward  in  this  country 
had  no  literature  at  all,  I  did  not  feel  my-  decidedly  stood  for  the  new  system.  There- 
self  at  liberty  to  decide  until  representa-  fore  when  Dr.  Sibley  had  his  attention 
tives  of  the  various  schools  demanding  directed  to  this  fact  and  to  Mrs.  Plumptre’s 
Braille  should  meet.  A  regular  convention  three-shilling  book,  “The  ‘Braille’  System 
of  the  American  instructors  of  the  blind  for  the  Blind,  Arranged  for  ‘Seeing’  Writ- 
was  due  that  summer  of  1892  to  meet  at  ers,”  he  became  fully  convinced  of  the 
Brantford,  Ontario.  There  the  superin-  superiority  of  the  new  and  simpler  code, 
tendents  and  others  from  Alabama,  Illinois,  English  Braille  is  built  up  on  a  sort  of 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis-  decimal  plan,  the  second  ten  letters  of  the 
souri,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  states,  alphabet  being  made  derivatives  of  the  first 
all  stanch  Braillists,  met,  voted  for  the  ten,  and  so  on  through  the  contractions. 
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This  looks  systematic,  and,  in  fact,  deceives 
one  into  thinking  the  plan  helpful  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  characters.  I  used  to  think  it  was 
so;  but  when  asked  if  I  didn’t  always  have 
to  count  up  to  locate,  for  example,  p  under 
/,  and  the  under  i  and  s,  I  remembered  that 
I  did,  and  that  I  necessarily  wasted  much 
time  in  learning  the  alphabet,  etc.,  by 
means  of  this  artificial  association  of  char¬ 
acters.  A  clever  instructor  of  Braille  does 
not  teach  so,  but  assigpis  a  number  to  each 
point  in  a  full  base  of  six  and  associates 
the  letters  with  the  numbers  of  the  points 
composing  them ;  as,  for  example,  b  is 
points  I,  2,  6;  and  he  will  teach  reading 
through  writing.  But  suppose  the  learning 
of  English  Braille  to  be  facilitated  by  its 
decimal  formation,  how  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  it  is  to  doom  one  to  continual 
extra  labor  and  waste  of  time  while  writ¬ 
ing  in  order  to  save  a  little  time  once  while 
learning  the  letters!  You  know  what  I 
mean;  that  in  the  construction  of  the  old 
Braille  alphabet  no  account  is  had  of  the 
principle  of  frequency  of  recurrence  of  let¬ 
ters,  the  high  percentage  t,  for  instance, 
being  made  with  four  points,  whereas  in 
new  Braille  it  is  made  with  two.  Now  as 
writability,  particularly  in  schools,  is  one 
of  the  two  main  features  of  a  point  system, 
that  alphabet  which  disregards  the  principle 
of  frequency  of  recurrence  is  unnecessarily 
clumsy.  And  the  excellent  and  painstaking 
report  of  your  type  committee  to  which  we 
have  listened  today  indicates  that  fewness 
of  points  also  facilitates  reading. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  exam¬ 
ined  Mrs.  Plumptre’s  book.  It  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  complete  exposition  of  an  apology 
for  a  system — English  Braille,  a  code  over 
which  even  the  British  themselves  are 
quarreling.  Neither  is  there  unanimity 
over  old  Braille  on  the  European  continent. 
What  ought  you  to  think  of  this  so-called 
system  which  needs  but  three  pages  for  al¬ 
phabet  and  complete  scheme  of  contractions, 
and  thirteen  pages  for  rules,  exceptions, 
and  illustrations  1  Do  you  realize  that 
when  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso¬ 
ciation  originally  fixed  up  the  Braille  code 
they  must  have  done  so  having  in  view 
largely  the  needs  of  adult  readers  of  the 
Bible?  If  it  were  not  so,  why  did  they 
make  c  stand  for  Christ,  g  for  God,  j  for 
Jesus,  /  for  Lord,  p  for  people,  gl  for  glory. 


and  gr  for  grace?  Perhaps  you  know  that 
they  provided  a  capital  sign,  but  so  poor  a 
one  that,  like  the  New  York  point  capital, 
it  is  not  used  in  books ;  that  separate  words, 
like  from  the,  by  the,  for  a,  into  the, 
and  for  the,  are  printed  close  together  as 
though  single  words;  that  lower  /  meaning 
to  must  always  be  joined  on  to  the  next 
word;  for  example,  togo,  tobegin,  etc.,  but 
it  can  only  be  so  written  when  to  is  a  prep¬ 
osition  or  the  sign  of  the  infinitive.  This 
is  a  rule  immediately  followed  by  a  qual¬ 
ification;  and  there  are  plenty  of  similar 
rules,  and  some  even  embodying  the  excep¬ 
tion,  for  example,  “Proper  names,  unless 
well  known  and  of  frequent  occurrence, 
are  written  in  full  ”  What  do  you  think  of 
a  rule  authorizing  the  omission  of  ea  in 
eighteen  words :  in  break,  but  not  in  bread; 
in  breath,  but  not  in  breathe;  in  pleasure, 
but  not  in  pleasant,  etc.?  As  I  have  said, 
there  are  thirteen  pages  of  rules,  excep¬ 
tions,  and  illustrations,  intended  to  obviate 
entanglements.  However,  to  crown  all, 
there  is  the  following  admirable  advice: 
“When  in  doubt  about  a  contraction,  it  is 
better  to  write  that  word  or  syllable  in 
full”;  but  ordinarily  the  practice  is,  con¬ 
dense  wherever  you  can  and  still  be  under¬ 
stood.  Mrs.  Plumptre  says,  in  a  prefatory 
note :  “The  rules,  etc.,  necessary  to  the 
correct  writing  of  the  Braille  system  have 
been  collected,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ren¬ 
dered  more  easy  of  comprehension.”  I 
don’t  know  about  that;  I  was  some  time 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  this  statement; 
“The  initial  N  is  not  written  in  the  word 
nothing.”  We  teachers  at  Norwood  always 
kept  a  book  of  rules  by  us  in  class. 

Now  when  an  American  tells  you  he  pre¬ 
fers  English  Braille,  set  him  down  as  hav¬ 
ing  exceptional  intellectuality;  as  one  who. 
because  of  his  ability  to  see  the  end  of 
the  sentence  before  his  finger  reaches  it,  is 
impatient  of  the  alphabetical  means  to 
clearness  demanded  by  common  clay.  We 
should  expect  him  to  delight  in  Emerson’s 
“Brahma,”  and  to  revel  in  metaphysical 
heterogeneity.  While  the  progressive  Amer¬ 
ican  code  contents  itself  with  fewer  than 
fifty  simple  contractions,  untrammeled  by 
rules,  the  English  revels  in  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  in  rules  galore.  The  Britisher 
likes  it  because  of  the  shibboleth.  “What’s 
good  enough  for  my  fathers  is  good  enough 
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for  me,  and  I’ll  have  some  more,  please”; 
so,  adding  in  his  third  grade  some  sixty- 
three  words  embracing  all  sorts  of  contrac¬ 
tions,  abbreviations,  and  omissions,  he 
rounds  out  a  good  two  hundred.  What  is 
this  but  a  kind  of  shorthand?  John  Bull 
naturally  prefers  to  give  something  to  Uncle 
Sam  rather  than  take  anything  from  him, 
and  yet  there  are  prominent  English  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  blind  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
the  admittedly  superior  American  Braille 
could  not  be  adopted  in  Britain ;  I  have  in 
my  files  letters  to  that  effect.  What  a  pity 
our  scientific  system  was  ever  called 
“American !” 

Now  as  representing  the  schools  for  the 
young  blind  I  protest  against  the  forced 
survival  of  an  unfit  type.  We  in  the  United 
States  need  not  the  most  involved  but  the 
most  evolved  type;  this  best  system  is  none 
too  good  for  us.  The  books  of  no  point 
system  other  than  American  Braille  can 
serve  as  models  of  correct  writing.  If 
there  is  a  system  better  than  American 
Braille  let  us  have  it  by  all  means;  but  do 
not  expect  us  to  revert  to  a  type  simply 
liecause  it  is  old.  Of  course,  universality  is 
desirable,  and  the  argument  for  it  good  so 
far  as  it  goes;  but  we  can  easily  overesti¬ 
mate  its  importance.  For  instance,  neither 
England  nor  America  is  going  to  make  use 
of  the  text-books  and  special  literature  of 
the  other;  each  would  therefore  emboss  its 
own  particular  set.  Besides,  it  has  been 
oftentimes  proved  that  the  comparatively 
few  scholars  who  need  foreign  books  can 
pick  up  a  strange  alphabet  and  read  it  as 
readily  as  most  of  us  can  turn  from  the 
Roman  to  the  Greek  or  the  German  char¬ 
acters.  And  you  and  I  have  to  be  able  to 
read  not  only  common  print  in  multitudi¬ 
nous  variety  of  fonts,  but  even  anybody’s 
and  everybody’s  handwriting.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  our  students  of  music 
find  no  more  confusion  in  passing  from 
the  literary  to  the  music  notation  than  any 
one  conversant  with  two  modern  languages 
has  in  thinking  or  speaking  in  either?  And 
altogether  too  much  importance  has  been 
laid  on  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  our  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  types.  Remarkably  fetching  ex¬ 
pression  !  One  would  infer  that  there  is  a 
whole  raft  of  types.  There  have  been,  to 
be  sure,  perhaps  a  hundred  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  most  of  them  ephemeral ;  but 


now  there  remain  only  three  needing  con¬ 
sideration  in  America — Moon’s  type.  New 
York  point,  and  American  Braille.  Both 
Moon’s  type,  as  a  stepping-stone  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  a  point  type  for  the 
young  and  active  will  always  be  needed. 
There  is,  then,  only  one  type  too  many.  Of 
course  one  of  them  is  bound  to  disappear; 
for  this  is  the  law  of  evolution,  the  same 
in  methods  and  means  of  lighting  and  of 
transportation  as  in  those  of  reading  and 
writing.  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day.  The 
passing  battle  of  the  types  doesn’t  trouble 
me,  for  I  know  that  competition  eliminates 
defects,  brings  out  good  qualities,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  that  which  is  fittest  to 
survive. 

American  Braille,  then,  with  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  library,  unmatched  alike  in  quality  and 
quantity  and  in  the  accuracy  in  which  the 
books  are  printed,  needs  no  championing. 
Contractions  and  all,  it  is  the  best  system  in 
existence.  That  is  why  I  work  for  it.  I  do 
not  simply  favor  this  one  point  system  more 
than  another;  but  both  because  I  have 
taught  in  schools  where  each  was  in  official 
use  at  the  time,  and  have  been  able  to 
read  and  write  them  all,  do  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  right  to  this  opinion. 

There  seems  to  be  ambiguity  in  the  minds 
of  some,  as  private  discussion  shows  me, 
about  my  attitude  towards  contractions,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  way  I  put  the  matter  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  association  in  Sagi¬ 
naw;  so  permit  me  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that,  just  as  line  type  for  those  who  can 
read  it  is  the  best  type  and  the  one  they 
most  prefer,  so  contractions  for  those 
brought  up  on  them  are  best  because  brief¬ 
est  and  most  liked.  But  many  cannot  learn 
to  read  line  type,  and  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  is  no  longer  going  to  print  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  cannot  be  read  by  all.  The  pupils, 
past  and  present,  of  the  Overbrook  school, 
where  contractions  are  not  used  in  printed 
books,  do  not  ask  for  contracted  Braille; 
and  the  large  number  of  adults  who  never 
attended  our  schools  generally  refuse  to 
read  books  unless  printed  in  full  spelling. 
Librarians  and  home  teachers  have  assured 
me  again  and  again  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  my  own  experience  corroborates  it. 
Hence  I  would  rather  not  print  my  books 
so  that  only  the  bright,  intelligent  minority 
will  read  them;  I  should  prefer  to  print  so 
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that  all  can  read  them.  I  am  well  aware 
that  a  punctographic  system  having  no 
contractions  for  writing  would  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Simple, 
unequivocal  contractions,  then,  like  those 
of  the  American  Braille  system,  I  believe 
should  be  taught  systematically  to  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  and  be  used  in  all  their 
writing.  To  my  mind,  however,  there 
are  so  many  reasons  against  their  use  in 
printed  books  that  I  feel  we  should  educate 
the  present  pupils  of  our  schools  not  to 
want  them;  for  it  all  comes  down  to  what 
readers  are  used  to.  I  heard  of  a  blind 
woman  the  other  day  who  blamed  me  for 
favoring  the  use  of  Moon  books.  She  reads 
Braille,  and  the  books  printed  in  it  suit  her 
taste  better  than  those  in  Moon.  This 
strikes  me  as  a  little  the  attitude  of  those 
who  want  contractions  in  printed  books. 
Now  I  do  not  want  to  be  opinionated  or  to 
appear  so.  My  policy  in  the  matter  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  broad  gauge 
policy.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  wrong,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  work  as  hard  for  the  right. 

MISS  HARRIET  REES 

Instructor  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  Secre¬ 
tary  Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Missouri 

I  don’t  want  to  leave  this  convention 
without  going  on  record  on  this  vexed 
question  of  printing.  I  am  for  American 
Braille  uncontracted.  I  taught  New  York 
point  in  Colorado,  line  letter  in  Illinois, 
.\merican  Braille  in  Missouri,  and  I  have 
lived  through  twelve  years  of  English 
Braille  in  my  connection  with  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  I  answer  all  my  Braille 
letters  front  there  in  American  Braille, 
with  an  alphabet  for  a  border  across  the 
top  of  the  first  page. 

You  will  see  that  I  am  not  an  a<lvocate 
of  .American  Braille  uncontracted  because 
I  know  no  other.  I  know  them  all.  and  I 
can  say  to  these  retired  systems,  (lod  bless 
you !  but  let  us  meet  as  seldom  as  possible. 

When  I  began  the  high  school  work  in 
St.  Louis  six  years  ago,  I  set  about  a  spell¬ 
ing  reform.  All  class  exercises  are  written 
in  the  uncontracted  Braille.  The  spelling 
has  improved  tremendously.  I  not  only 
teach  the  American  Braille,  I  write  it  every 
school  day  in  the  year.  I  have  a  big  bulletin 
board  for  my  high  school,  and  every  morn¬ 


ing  I  post  there  the  headlines  from  the 
morning  paper  in  clean-cut,  uncontracted 
Braille ;  and  I  see  to  it  there  are  no  erasures 
— my  Braille  placards  must  each  be  perfect 
papers,  if  I  refuse  to  accept,  as  I  do,  any¬ 
thing  but  perfectly  written  Braille  as  class 
exercises  from  my  pupils. 

I  believe  this  question  of  “which  system” 
should  be  left  to  the  people  who  have  to 
teach  it,  in  conjunction  with  their  intelli¬ 
gent  blind  graduates;  for  all  type  of  this 
kind  should  be  proofread  by  touch.  VVe 
all  know  that  after  all  the  most  important 
work  we  are  doing  in  the  literary  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  schools  today  is  the  use  of 
English,  and  that  means  the  ability  to  read 
it  and  to  write  it.  The  very  best  means  to 
that  end  is  American  Braille  uncontracted. 
Do  you  who  oppose  it  kneno  the  system? 
Have  you  taught  it?  If  you  have,  I  am 
sure  you  can  say  with  the  Pear’s  soap 
tramp,  “Since  which  time  I  have  used  no 
other.” 

ELWYN  C.  SMITH 

Instructor  at  Perkins  Institution 

I  WOULD  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  with  regard  to  punc¬ 
tuation  and  spelling.  I  read  four  of  the 
five  systems  commonly  read  today.  I  do 
not  find  that  the  contractions  injure  my 
spelling.  I  read  more  New  York  point 
than  anything  else.  I  find  when  I  use  my 
typewriter,  that  if  I  put  my  whole  mind  on 
the  punctuation  and  capitalization  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  which  I  am  trying  to  write 
suffers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  give  full 
attention  to  my  subject-matter,  the  punc¬ 
tuation  and  capitalization  are  apt  to  suffer. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  whenever  any  uni¬ 
versal  system  is  adopted  it  will  have  full 
punctuation  and  capitalization. 

MISS  JENNIE  \V.  BUBIER 

Librarian  Department  for  the  Blind,  Lynn  Public 
Library 

At  present  I  read  five  systems  and  would 
be  willing  to  learn  five  more  to  be  able  to 
read  all  the  books  that  are  printed.  But  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  ask  those  who  come 
to  us  to  learn  five  .systems.  I  teach  people 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age  to 
read  the  .American  Braille,  and  they  learn 
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it  readily;  but  when  I  ask  them  to  read  the 
contractions  it  troubles  them,  and  often 
discourages  them.  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
have  a  universal  system.  For  myself,  I  am 
willing  to  adopt  any  system  that  seems  best, 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  old  people  whom 
I  have  taught  to  read,  I  sincerely  hope  it 
will  be  American  Braille. 

S.  M.  GREEN 

Superintendent  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

At  St.  Louis  we  were  the  first  to  use 
Braille  in  this  country,  adopting  it  in  1857, 
and  then  adopting  the  American  Braille  in 
1892.  But  having  known  it  fifteen  years 
is  not  our  only  reason  for  wishing  to  hold 
on  to  it,  for  we  have  found  that  “time 
makes  ancient  good  uncouth.” 

I  do  not  want  to  give  up  the  American 
Braille  unless  the  new  system  proposed  is 
a  much  better  one.  I  have  always  consid¬ 
ered  the  American  Braille  a  most  reason¬ 
able  system,  and  any  system  halfway  rea¬ 
sonable  will  no  doubt  seem  to  he  halfway 
Braille;  yet  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  con¬ 
vention  halfway  in  selecting  a  universal 
type,  which  should  be  the  best  possible. 

The  blind  who  use  a  system  can  best 
determine  what  changes  should  be  made, 
and  I  doubt  if  anything  can  take  the  place 
of  American  Braille,  with  its  accuracy  of 
capitalization  and  punctuation. 

V/e  teach  the  contractions  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  having  once  learned  them  our 
pupils  dislike  to  read  books  Afiihout  them. 
The  rules  for  correct  syllabication  should 
be  most  carefully  followed  in  the  use  of 
these  contractions,  but  to  forbid  the  use  of 
contractions  altogether  is  to  deprive  the 
blind  of  a  great  economizer  of  time  and 
space. 

LIBORIO  DELFINO 

Field  Officer  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  this 
convention  is  to  consider  the  interests  of 
the  adult  blind.  It  is  not  easy  to  teach 
contractions.  I  have  had  extended  expe¬ 
rience  in  instructing  the  adult  blind,  and 
find  that  they  do  not  like  contractions.  We 
traveling  teachers  do  not  deal  with  the 
small  number  of  people  who  have  been 


trained  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  an 
institution,  but  with  the  often  discouraged 
majority  of  old  people.  I  believe  if  we 
intend  to  help  them  we  should  consider 
closely  whatever  pertains  to  their  interests. 

Are  the  books  for  the  blind  intended  to 
be  modern?  We  say  that  we  want  to  be 
like  seeing  people.  Then  let  us  have  our 
books  with  punctuation  and  capitalization 
and  in  full  spelling. 

Legibility  and  accuracy  are  two  essen¬ 
tial  points  in  any  print.  I  think  we  all 
agree  to  this.  My  experience  among  the 
adults  is  that  the  full  spelling  is  preferable,  * 
because  it  is  what  they  were  used  to  when 
they  could  see.  The  person  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  years  of  age  finds  contractions 
too  difficult  to  learn.  All  preliminary  in¬ 
struction  such  as  we  can  give  should  aim 
to  stimulate  the  individual,  not  to  discour¬ 
age  him. 

O.  H.  BURRITT 

Overbrook,  Pennsylvania  ; 

At  Batavia,  New  York  point  is  taught 
the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades,  but  in  order  L 
to  meet  prevailing  conditions  American  | 
Braille  has  been  and  is  now  being  taught  I 
to  the  majority  of  pupils  in  about  the  fifth  f 
grade,  after  they  have  learned  the  New 
York  point  and  used  it.  It  has  been  stated 
elsewhere  that  pupils  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  New  York  point  do  not  succeed 
in  life  as  well  as  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  American  Braille.  A  man 
asked  me  if  it  were  true.  I  told  him  that 
I  knew  of  some  successful  people  who  had  j 
been  educated  throughout  by  the  means  of 
the  New  York  point.  I  have  known  some 
people  taught  by  means  of  the  American 
Braille  who,  with  all  the  advantages  that 
came  to  them,  have  been  failures.  I  have 
known  some  pupils  taught  through  the 
medium  of  American  Braille  who  have 
been  enormously  successful,  and  some  very 
dismal  failures  among  those  who  were 
taught  by  means  of  the  New  York  point 
I  am  better  informed  on  questions  of  occu¬ 
pations  for  the  blind  than  I  am  on  types. 

The  work  of  the  commission  in  New 
York  in  1903  and  again  in  1906  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  study  the  needs  of 
from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
blind  people  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
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and  to  acquire  some  knowledge  for  myself 
that  will  be  valuable  for  future  work.  I 
assure  you  before  any  change  will  be  made 
in  Philadelphia  from  American  Braille  to 
New  York  point  I  shall  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation.  I  may  say  that  I 
came  with  entirely  open  mind  into  this 
work  about  six  years  ago,  and  that  I  am 
with  you  for  the  best  system  which  is 
gradually  being  developed  from  the  systems 
which  have  been  in  use  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard 
to  spelling  and  capitalization.  We  have 
actually  trained  in  New  York  point  two 
young  women  who  I  know  never  misspell 
a  word,  who  never  make  a  capital  letter 
where  they  should  not,  and  who  never 
make  a  mistake  in  punctuation.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  train  some  people  to  do  work  of 
this  quality.  They  received  no  private  in¬ 
struction.  We  have  constant  trouble  at 
Batavia,  as  you  have  elsewhere,  with  the 
matter  of  spelling  and  of  punctuation.  I 
am  very  much  interested  to  know  whether 
in  Braille  schools  you  have  the  same 
trouble.  We  are  fighting  it,  but  many  of 
our  pupils  do  not  spell  well  and  do  not 
capitalize  well.  Spelling  is  a  matter  of 
personal  care  and  of  individual  accuracy. 

JOHN  B.  CURTIS 
Giicago,  Illinois 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  system 
of  raised  print,  it  should  be  based  upon 
full  alphabetical  spelling.  Word  and  part- 
word  signs  are  stumbling-blocks  both  to 
young  children  and  to  adults  whose  loss 
of  sight  has  come  at  a  period  in  life  later 
than  the  school  age.  It  is  true  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  average  ability  can  master  a  system 
of  contractions,  but  it  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  the  uniformity  so  earnestly  longed 
for  to  permit  a  certain  portion  of  the  books 
to  appear  in  contractions  while  full  spell¬ 
ing  was  used  for  the  remainder.  Even 
now  the  librarians  are  put  to  much  trouble 
to  keep  in  mind  just  what  books  are  in 
contracted  American  Braille. 

The  number  of  characters  that  can  be 
made  in  any  system  upon  a  reasonable 
base  is  limited.  If  most  of  these  charac¬ 
ters  are  used  to  represent  word  and  part- 
word  signs,  they  must  be  called  upon  for 
double  service;  for  they  will  be  required 


in  writing  music  and  mathematics.  This 
is  a  form  of  confusion  that  should  be 
avoided. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  international  system 
it  must  be  based  upon  full  alphabetical 
spelling.  The  philosophy  of  contractions 
requires  that  each  sign  be  made  to  do  the 
most  effective  work.  The  most  common 
combination  of  letters  in  English  might 
not  be  the  most  common  combination  in 
French,  German,  or  Russian.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  harmonizing  the  claims  of  various 
languages  would  be  great  indeed. 

Too  much  consideration  is  apt  to  be 
given  to  the  matter  of  space.  A  little  more 
expense  in  brass  and  paper  and  a  little 
addition  in  the  size  of  books  are  not  in 
themselves  serious  matters. 

It  is  said  that  contractions  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  time  to  be  saved  in  reading.  But 
psychologically  it  would  seem  that  the 
closer  attention  which  must  be  given  to  a 
contracted  system  would  offset  the  advan¬ 
tage  arising  from  its  compactness. 

C.  NEVISON  ROBERTS 

Assistant  Editor  The  Christian  Record 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the 
matter  of  punctuation,  but  I  wish  merely 
to  give  you  a  couple  of  instances  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  need  of  the  use  of  a  full  code. 
When  I  was  in  school  I  found  in  a  New 
York  point  reader — and  I  suppose  it  is  still 
there — a  title  which  read,  literally,  “For 
a  that  and  a  that.”  It  was  not  until  long 
afterward  that  I  found  it  to  be  simply 
Burns’s  familiar  poem,  “For  a’  That  and 
a’  That.” 

Last  winter  a  letter  came  to  the  office 
of  The  Christian  Record  protesting  very 
vigorously  against  the  use  of  the  hyphen 
in  our  New  York  point  edition.  In  signing 
the  letter  the  writer  divided  his  name  thus, 
“Kof-fman.” 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  demand  for 
capitalized  literature  is  becoming  more 
general  all  over  the  country.  The  letters 
which  come  into  our  office  show  a  fifty  per 
cent  better  standard  of  orthography  on 
the  part  of  those  who  use  a  fully  punctu¬ 
ated  and  capitalized  system  of  tactile  print 
as  compared  with  those  who  do  not.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  system  which  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  future  must  be  one  which 
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employs  a  usable  and  practical  code  of 
capitals  and  punctuations. 

HENRY  MOZEALOUS 

Massachusetts 

There  is  one  thing  which  has  not  yet 
been  brought  out  in  this  discussion,  namely, 
that  the  space  between  letters  rests  the 
fingers.  In  the  American  Braille  the  let¬ 
ters  which  occur  most  frequently,  such  as 
e,  t,  r,  s,  occupy  but  a  part  of  the  cell, 
whereas  in  the  English  Braille  these  let¬ 
ters  contain  a  larger  number  of  dots  and 
occupy  both  sides,  or,  in  most  cases,  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  cell.  Now  I  main¬ 
tain  that  in  the  reading  of  long  passages 
the  fingers  become  more  tired  in  reading 
the  English  Braille  than  the  American, 
because  of  the  lack  of  open  spaces  in  the 
former. 

We  all  know  that  since  typewriters  have 
been  introduced  among  the  blind  there  has 
been  a  greater  attention  paid  to  spelling, 
punctuation,  etc.,  therefore  the  point  sys¬ 
tem  used  should  have  everything  in  it  de¬ 
manded  by  the  use  of  the  typewriter  for 
ordinary  purposes.  I'he  American  Braille 
is  the  system  because  it  is  complete.  I 
believe  that  the  English  Braille  is  going 
backward  because  it  is  adding  many  com¬ 
plicated  signs.  This  convention  is  now 
proceeding  in  the  right  direction,  and  will 
be  wrong  if  it  does  anything  towards 
adopting  the  English  Braille.  If  we  even 
take  up  the  English  Braille  alphabet  we 
are  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

MRS.  E.  H.  FOWLER 

Fortner  Instructor  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 

I  HAPPEN  to  have  with  me  a  manuscript, 
w'ritten  in  1904.  on  the  “Evolution  of 
Braille,”  which  touches  on  some  points  and 
questions  that  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  report  and  by  some  of  the  speakers 
during  this  discussion.  I  have  marked  a 
few  passages  which  seem  to  bear  closely 
on  the  subject  as  viewed  by  different 
speakers,  and  beg  leave  to  read  them. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  “discussion”  in  any 
controversial  sense ;  I  simply  think  it  advisable 
that  we  should  look  into  the  matter  a  little,  if 


for  no  other  reason  than  to  “open  up”  and  “air” 
the  subject,  as  it  were,  for  the  sake  of  a  fuller 
and  more  general  understanding  of  the  pros  and 
cons. 

Although  it  is  easier  to  produce  heat  without 
shedding  any  light,  my  desire  is  to  shed  a  little 
light  on  the  more  obscure  features  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  rather  than  to  add  anything  to  the  heat 
of  the  discussion  which  has  been  carried  on 
since  1868.  When  the  modified  Braille  was  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith  at  the  convention 
in  1878,  Dr.  Campbell  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
combining  the  use  of  the  upright  Braille  char¬ 
acters  with  the  New  York  interval,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  Braille  or  bar  interval.  Had  i 
Braille  been  printed  in  this  way  at  first,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  seemed  as 
convenient  and  practicable  as  either  the  Braille 
or  the  New  York  point.  Before  pronouncing  it 
impracticable  let  us  test  it  and  see.  The  test 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  main  parts: 
first,  in  regard  to  space  alone ;  second,  in  regard 
to  characters  three  dots  long  as  affecting  space, 
legibility,  etc. ;  and,  third,  in  regard  to  music. 

The  only  modification  needed  in  a  Braille  ruler 
for  the  trial  would  be  to  have  the  bars  enough 
narrower  so  that  the  dots  on  each  side  of  them 
would  be  just  the  same  distance  apart  as  the 
dots  in  the  same  cell,  the  cells  remaining  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  now. 

In  American  Braille  five  of  the  most  frequently 
used  letters,  a,  e,  1,  s,  and  t,  and  two  of  the 
most  frequently  used  punctuations,  the  comma 
and  the  semicolon,  are  made  only  in  one  side  or 
half  of  the  cell,  leaving  the  other  half  empty. 
This  empty  space  is  what  will  be  saved  by 
using  the  New  York  interval  (or  dot  interval,  as 
it  might  be  called)  instead  of  skipping  a  bar  [ 
and  half  a  cell,  too.  In  Braille  the  bar  and  half¬ 
cell  make  the  letter-space  after  each  of  these 
five  letters  about  twice  as  great  as  it  is  after  any 
of  the  others.  This  seems  to  be  unnecessary 
for  legibility,  for,  of  course,  if  the  width  of  a  L 

bar  or  dot  is  sufficient  after  the  letters  of  many  [ 

dots,  much  more  should  it  be  sufficient  after 
these  letters  of  few  dots.  Of  course,  being 
accustomed  to  a  wider  space  after  certain  letters 
than  after  the  others  would  make  a  uniform 
letter-space  seem  odd  at  first,  whether  the  uni¬ 
formity  were  secured  by  shortening  the  space 
after  these  five  letters  or  by  lengthening  it 
after  the  other  twenty-one  letters.  Let  us  try 
each  method,  for  if  the  wide  space  is  necessary, 
or  specially  desirable,  the  dot  interval  would 
enable  us  to  make  the  letter-space  after  the 
twenty-one  letters  as  wide  as  it  now  is  after  the 
five ;  and  if  it  is  not  desirable,  we  can  make  the 
letter-space  after  the  five  letters  as  narrow  as 
it  now  is  after  the  other  twenty-one.  Owing  to 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  five  letters  they 
really  form  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  general 
use  of  the  alphabet.  Now  in  order  to  compare 
the  bar  interval  with  the  dot  interval  take  a 
line  of  words  made  of  these  five  letters,  written 
with  the  regular  Braille  ruler,  and  repeat  the 
same  line  written  with  the  new  ruler,  making 
the  letter-space  one  dot  wide  and  the  word-space 
three  dots  wide.  The  result  of  such  an  experi- 
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ment  shows  an  average  gain  of  twenty  and  a 
half  per  cent  in  space.  From  this  we  see  that 
although  the  width  of  the  bar  and  the  width  of 
the  dot  may  be  exactly  the  same,  it  makes  quite 
a  difference  which  is  used  as  the  basis  of  spac¬ 
ing:  because  so  often,  nearly  half  the  time, 
skipping  a  bar  necessitates  skipping,  half  a  cell 
besides,  and  if  one  bar  is  skipped  for  a  letter- 
space  nothing  less  than  two  bars  can  be  skipped 
for  a  word-space,  which  always  necessitates 
skipping  a  whole  cell  between  the  two  bars, 
making  the  word-space  four  dots  long ;  and 
nearly  half  the  time  necessitates  skipping  still 
another  half-cell,  making  a  word-space  five  dots 
long.  If  a  word-space  three  dots  long  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  legibility  these  longer  spaces  may  seem 
wasteful.  I  call  attention  to  these  things  be¬ 
cause  if  we  are  to  consider  the  dot  interval  as 
an  enemy,  we  want  to  be  familiar  with  his 
weapons  and  with  the  weak  points,  if  there  be 
any,  in  our  own  position ;  and  if  he  comes  as  a 
friend,  we  want  to  recognize  his  flag  of  truce 
before  we  attack  it. 

So  much  for  the  space  gained  by  using  the  dot 
interval  with  the  American  Braille  characters, 
without  any  change  in  the  code.  Of  course  it 
could  be  applied  to  the  English  Braille  just  the 
same,  but  the  proportion  of  space  saved  would 
not  be  quite  as  great,  because  those  special  char¬ 
acters  do  not  all  of  them  occur  so  frequently 
as  in  American  Braille.  In  other  words,  part 
of  the  space  wasted  in  American  Braille  by 
being  left  empty  is  wasted  in  English  Braille 
by  being  filled  with  unnecessary  dots,  thereby 
wasting  not  only  space,  but  time  and  labor  also. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  “system¬ 
atic  development,”  claimed  to  be  such  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  original  Braille  and  the  English 
modification.  How  far  does  M.  Braille’s  “sys¬ 
tematic  method”  prove  of  advantage  to  the 
English  learner?  The  first  ten  letters  are  arbi¬ 
trarily  chosen,  and  the  next  twelve  letters  are 
developed  from  these,  and  there  the  continuity 
ends  through  the  omission  of  the  “w.”  In  order 
for  the  “systematic  development”  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  twenty-eight  characters  from  the  ten  of  the 
first  line  to  count  for  any  advantage  in  learning 
or  using  the  system,  it  is  necessary  to  associate 
the  order  of  the  twenty-eight  letters,  contrac¬ 
tions,  and  punctuations  with  the  order  of  the 


characters  which  stand  for  them,  and  to  be  as 
familiar  with  that  order  as  we  are  with  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Except  for 
the  twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet  alluded  to, 
there  is  no  essential  relation  between  the  order 
of  the  characters  and  the  order  of  the  meanings. 
If,  for  instance,  the  list  of  ten  punctuation 
marks  be  arranged  according  to  frequency  of 
recurrence,  and  the  ten  characters  assigned  to 
them  be  arranged  according  to  number  and 
position  of  dots,  we  should  have  just  as  sys¬ 
tematic  an  arrangement  as  that  of  M.  Braille’s, 
and  it  is  surely  as  easy  to  learn  the  punctuations 
in  one  order  as  another. 

Almost  anybody  in  devising  a  new  code  or 
adopting  a  set  of  characters  would  naturally 
follow  some  systematic  method  in  the  order  and 
arrangement.  That  M.  Braille  arranged  them 
according  to  a  certain  method  does  not  prove 
that  there  are  not  other  methods  equally  good. 
Beginning  with  the  character  of  six  dots  and 
gradually  eliminating  until  we  come  to  those 
of  one  dot  is  a  systematic  arrangement,  and  so 
is  the  reverse  order;  and  there  are  still  others 
that  can  easily  be  thought  of.  If  other  methods 
are  merely  “equally  good,”  there  would  be  no 
gain  in  changing ;  but  if  another  method,  equally 
systematic,  can  show  a  palpable  gain  in  labor, 
space,  or  legibility,  without  sacrificing  either  one 
for  the  sake  of  another,  and  especially  if  it 
can  show  a  gain  in  all  three,  it  should  at  least 
be  carefully  considered  before  being  thrust 
aside  or  turned  down. 

It  seems  to  me  that  seven  is  the  evident  and 
more  natural  basis  of  division  of  the  sixty-three* 
characters  than  ten.  The  seven  characters  in 
one-half  of  the  cell  are  really  the  natural  basis 
from  which  the  other  combinations  are  devel¬ 
oped  by  adding  in  turn  one  of  the  seven  in  the 
other  half  of  the  cell.  This  is  a  natural  sys¬ 
tematic  development,  not  arbitrary  or  artificial, 
as  is  the  application  of  the  decimal  system,  seven 
being  a  prime  factor  of  sixty-three.  Taking 
these  seven  characters  for  the  first  line  of  a 
systematic  development,  and  forming  from  them 
seven  more  lines  by  adding  in  each  line  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  same  order,  we  have  a 
complete  “systematic  development.” 

*  It  is  possible  to  make  sixty-three  characters  from  arrange¬ 
ments  of  one  or  more  of  the  six  dots  in  the  Braille  cell. 


Note.  —  After  going  to  press  Dr. 
C.  F.  Fraser  writes,  in  reference  to 
what  he  said  in  lines  15  to  20  of  his 
remarks  upon  the  type  question  on 
page  164,  “that  a  more  careful  reading 
of  the  article,”  from  which  he  was 
quoting  from  memory,  “  does  not  sus¬ 
tain  the  view  that  Louis  Braille  had 
considered  the  recurrent  principle  and 
rejected  the  same  in  constructing  the 
original  code.” 
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Curtis,  John  B.,  Supervisor  of  the  Blind  in  Chicago  Public  Schools  ....  35,  163,  173 

Delfino,  Liborio,  Field  Ofi&cer  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  .  .  151,172 

Dow,  James  J.,  Superintendent  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  ....  7 
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Draper,  J.  P.,  Lawyer  of  Boston .  ij 

Fowler,  E.  H.,  Secretary  Uniform  Type  Committee,  A.  A.  W.  B .  163, 166  {I 

Fowler,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  former  Instructor  at  Perkins  Institution . 

Fowler,  William,  Vice-President  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind  ...  88 11 

Fraser,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Superintendent  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind .  89,  164^1 

Fraser,  Septimus,  of  Canada .  166  I 

French,  Mary  E.,  Rhode  Island  Home  Teacher .  i66a| 

Gardiner,  Herbert  F.,  Superintendent  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  .  .  .  loi,  ilo|| 

Giffin,  Esther  J.,  Assistant  in  Charge  Library  of  Congress  (Department  for  Blind)  .  13^  jl 

Gregory,  John  D.,  Jr.,  Physical  Instructor  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  ...  3^11 

Green,  S.  M.,  Superintendent  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind .  103, 171  ■ 

.  Hartwell,  Dr.  Edward  M.,  Chairman  of  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  .  I18  J 

Hatch,  A.  E.,  Rev.,  of  Iowa .  J 

Hayes,  Lydia,  Massachusetts  Home  Teacher .  U 

Holmes,  Charles  W.,  Deputy  Superintendent  Industrial  Dept.  Mass.  Commission  .  163,  167  1 

Holt,  Winifred,  Secretary  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind .  124,  167  j 

Hubbard,  Samuel  F.,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind  ...  4,  129  d 

Keller,  Helen .  10, 87J 

Kelly,  Virginia,  Maryland  Home  Teacher .  >5*  "I 

Kimball,  Fanny,  Rhode  Island  Home  Teacher .  *S*  I 

LaBarraque,  Christine .  64,  96,  144  j 

Lewis,  Dr.  F.  Park,  Chairman  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind  ....  104,  III  « 

Lynch,  William,  Secretary  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind .  121, 163  j 

Macdonald,  Colin,  Manager  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Scotland  ...  65 

Moon,  Dr.  Robert  C.,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  ...  13  | 

Mozealous,  Henry .  174  5 

Neisser,  Emma  R.,  Assistant  Librarian  Philadelphia  Free  Library  ....  140,1651 

Norwood,  Supt.  A.  B.,  of  England .  19 

Perry,  Dr.  Newel,  of  New  York .  165 

Pine,  Supt.  H.  W.  P.,  of  England .  19 

Rees,  Harriet,  Secretary  Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Missouri .  47,  123, 171 

Richardson,  Dr.  Anna  G . .  ....  108 

Roberts,  C.  Nevison,  Assistant  Editor  Christian  Record .  173;- 

Rogers,  Annette  P.,  Member  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  .  .  .  IIO- 

Shotwell,  A.M.,  Librarian  Michigan  Library  for  the  Blind .  145,  163, 167 

Smith,  Elwin,  Instructor  at  Perkins  Institution  . .  171  , 

Spaulding,  Ada  Pearson .  46  , 

Vars,  John,  Massachusetts  Home  Teacher .  153  ; 

Wright,  Lucy,  Superintendent  Department  of  Registration  and  Information,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Commission .  \ijS‘ 


